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PRICE THREEPENCE 


Where Are the 
Gipsies? 

Still A-Roving 

^yir/vi lias become of the 
Gipsies. These, the nomads 
of Europe for five centuries, 
are among the people that the 
war has displaced from their 
shifting homes. It is now known 
that 30,000 were displaced from 
Moravia and then from Czecho¬ 
slovakia till they become dis¬ 
persed to every place where they 
could find refuge. 

The Gipsy Lore Society has 
now been able to disclose the 
whereabouts of some of the 
scattered fragments. A colony at 
Montreuil-sur-Bois near Paris 
shelters three classes from Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania, and from Russia, 
where they had been wont to 
wander to Siberia, Mongolia, 
and the borders of China, and 
from the Arctic to the Black 
Sea. Some are coppersmiths and 
braziers, a healthy few who 
take no medicine and cannot 
read; others are from Hungary, 
one of their greater settlements, 
from which as plumbers, acro¬ 
bats, tinkers, and fiddlers, they 
carried on in their care-free way 
"by thorpe and town, for every 
job quite willing, that won for 
them a dusty brown, or here and 
there a shilling.” 

The Chained Bear 

In Germany out of 5000 there 
before the war, only 700 are 
left' These and the others 
(including the Zaparis, a savage 
remnant who led about with 
them a less willing wanderer, a 
chained bear exhibited for a 
living, but were the only ones 
who still spoke the true Gipsy 
language) are all but lost, but 
may yet be found at fairs in 
Turkey or in Spain. And surely 
yet a few will find a welcome in 
Ireland, where they are the 
“tinkers,” and find a kindred 
spirit in the love of horses, of 
the fiddler’s light-hearted music, 
and in the jollity of the passing 
day, with never a thought of the 
morrow. 


Arctic Grusoes 

Spitsbergen , a No Mans Land 
No More 

'T’he vast empty continent around the South Pole is not the 
A only icy land receiving international attention today. So 
also is mountainous and bleak Spitsbergen, which is only some 
700 miles from- the North Pole. Lying 380 miles north of 
Norway, and comprising 25,000 square miles of land, Spits¬ 
bergen is deemed so important that Russia and Norway 
suggest a modification of the tr^ity of 1920 that placed Spits¬ 
bergen under Norwegian sovereignty. 

Spitsbergen, an archipelago of which he was walking, he 


five large and many small islands, 
lies north of the route taken by 
the British convoys that, at 
heavy cost in life, suffering, and 
ships, bore food and munitions 
to Russia during the recent war. 
The proposal now .before the 
world is that Russia and Nor¬ 
way should fortify the islands, 
and jointly undertake their 
defence, and thus would cancel 
the former treaty clause that 
they should never be fortified. 

Adventure Bay 

The archipelago teems with 
English names, such as Cove 
Comfortless, Adventure Bay, 
Foul Sound, Point Desire, and so 
forth, but it was the gallant 
Dutchman, William Barents, 
who, believing it to be Greenland, 
discovered it in 1596. Passing 
close to Spitsbergen in 1607 
Henry Hudson gave to a head¬ 
land the proud name of Hakluyt. 

Soon the English were thrust¬ 
ing into these waters, and in 1610 
Bear , Island, alw'ays considered 
part of the archipelago, was 
definitely named Greenland, and- 
proclaimed English by Jonas 
Poole. Poole was in the service 
of a trading corporation, the 
Muscovy Company, and he spent 
that summer along the coast of 
Spitsbergen hunting walruses 
and whales. He brought home as 
a trophy a horn of the narwhal, 
or “sea unicorn.” 

In 1613 William Baffin, a 
Londoner whose name shines on 
the map and in our annuls, went 
exploring ashore. Suspecting 
that ice lay below the snow over 


dropped fragments down a gap 
and listened, noting that “their 
falling made a-noise on each side 
like to a piece of glass thrown 
down the well within Dover 
Castle, whereby we did estimate 
the thickness of this ice to be 
30 fathoms.” 

A thousand Walruses having 
been caught during a single day 
in these waters, the Muscovy 
Company, desiring to create a 
permanent settlement, obtained 
the conditional release of a 
number of felons under sentence 
of death in English gaols. Taking 
them in 1630 to Spitsbergen, the 
Company promised them riches 
and freedom if they would re¬ 
main for one year. The poor 
people were so horrified at their 
grim surroundings that they 
begged to be brought back—even 
to the gallows—rather than 
endure that icy solitude. They 
returned, not to execution, but to 
pardon. 

Eight Lonely Men 

In the same year eight English¬ 
men, landing to procure rein¬ 
deer, saw their ship carried away, 
leaving them to undergo the 
ordeal the condemned felons had 
escaped. Their equipment was— 
three lances, and a tinder-box! 
Having found a big stone-and- 
timber hut left by whalers, they 
made a smaller hut inside it. 
They built internal walls, keep¬ 
ing-fires alight to prevent the 
freezing of the mortar they made 
from sand, and a supply of lime 
that they found; from loose 

Continue! in column 4. 


Veterans in 

Student Town 

Back to College 

over the world colleges and 

universities report crowded 
class-rooms as the ex-soldiers of 
the -Second World War go to 
college—many of them for the 
first time. Oxford is building 
special living accommodation in 
some of its famous quadrangles, 
and Cambridge is allowing 
married students to live far out¬ 
side the normal boundaries of the 
university because houses are so 
difficult to find. Large numbers 
of the returning soldiers are 
married, with families of young 
children who have to be cared for 
while father studies for his pro¬ 
fession. 

University Villages 

In America, where the ex¬ 
soldier, whatever ■ his age, is 
called a “veteran,” the universi¬ 
ties are dealing with thousands of 
students who have turned from 
warfare to their books and 
laboratories. In the great 
university of Illinois, for example, 
5000 “ veterans ” are housed in 
two specially-built villages. The 
prefabricated houses are of the 
one and two bedroom types, and 
there' are nearly 300 of them. 
The villages have elected their 
own council to, govern them, and 
are publishing a weekly news¬ 
paper aptly named “The Pre¬ 
fabricator.” 

Over a hundred children live in 
the two villages, and the visitor 
sees everywhere signs warning 
motorists to drive slowly. • The 
student newspaper began a cam¬ 
paign for safe driving, and for 
the cleanliness of the village 
streets. Also the student- 
villagers, living so closely together 
in temporary homes, have learned 
to respect the rights of others,' 
and so they keep their wireless 
sets and their voices toned down. 

Some of the students get £25 
a month from the American 
Government for their expenses, 
which makes them live economic¬ 
ally and simply. There is a help¬ 
ful spirit, too, throughout the 
villages. One student-wife 



JOLLY TAR 


Able-Seaman Joe Muckells, of Ports¬ 
mouth, on board the Vanguard, 
which is taking the Royal Family to 
South Africa. 


advertises in the paper that she 
will care for children in the even¬ 
ing, free of charge. Another asks 
residents to bring their old 
magazines to his house so that 
he may start a lending library. 
One lovely idea among the 
students grew up from the sug¬ 
gestion to give a present to the 
mother of each new baby born in 
the villages. Each mother now 
receives a “ chit ” entitling her to 
five hours of “free baby-sitting,” 
w'hich means that someone will 
come in to look after the baby 
while mother and father go out. 
One home thus received over 
100 hours of “ baby sitting.” 

i Good Neighbours 

The students have their own 
police, and their wives run a 
laundry. A playground with 
slides for the children has been 
built with voluntary labour. 

What the university authorities 
like about the student villages is 
the friendly self-help of the 
student families, who are not 
only learning about life from 
books but from actual living 
together. 


Going Up Like a Rocket 


ARCTIC CRUSOES 



This four-engined aircraft provided a spectacular sight at Miami, Florida, when, with 
a mighty roar, it took off aided by rockets, leaving behind a dense trail of smoke. 


Continued from column 3 

planks they lined the interior, 
and for warmth they nailed an 
old discarded bed over their door. 

They killed reindeer, they 
caught walruses on floating ice, 
they ate the scraps left by the 
whalers. Stoking with timbers of 
shattered boats and drift-wood, 
they had their fire burning day 
and night, and kept alight con¬ 
stantly lamps made from old 
sheet lead, fed with oil, and fitted 
with wicks of rope-yarn. 

These eight Englishmen were 
rescued after eight months’ 
captivity, to be succeeded, in 1743, 
by four wrecked Russians, ver¬ 
itable Arctic Crusoes, who 
endured the horrors of that 
cheerless prison for six years! 
They, too, found a hut; they 
made a bow from a fir root, and 
fitted it with reindeer-tendon; 
sinews bound on the arrow-heads 


which, with a rock for anvil, and 
antlers for pliers, they made from 
nails. Three of them survived to 
take home a ton of reindeer fat, 
and a fortune in skins and furs. 

These sufferings were endured 
in a frigid land that once had a 
climate so genial that we find 
there remains of magnolia, 
poplar, beech, plane, and gigantic 
oaks, and proves so rich in coal 
that from its mines three- 
quarters of a million tons of coi.) 
have been taken in one year. Yet 
Midshipman Horatio Nelson 
fought his Polar bear there ir, 
what seemed eternal desolation. 

It was an Englishman, Sir 
Martin Conw'ay, artist and moun¬ 
taineer, who first, in 1895, ex¬ 
plored the interior and 'wrote of 
it as No Man’s Land. Norwegians, 
who took possession in 1925, have 
made a summer cruising resort of 
the once mysterious archipelago. 
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By Our Own Efforts Testing a New 

Drug 


The Children’s Newspaper, February 8, 1947 


World News Reel 


We Must Win Through 

Tt is the earnest desire of every one of us that our nation should 
* continue'to advance in prosperity and in the well-being of all 
its people. There are today many obstacles in the path of that 
progress, and it is therefore the immediate task of every one, 
young and old, to do all he can to remove them and thus make 
Britain a better land than ever. 


How can this nation do better? 
How can we bring about a better 
standard of living soon? Most 
people can answer these ques¬ 
tions correctly: through greater 
production of all the things we 
want to buy. We are also 
becoming more and more aware 
that largely in our own hands 
lies the attainment of that 
better' living we all desire. 

No longer do we just sigh and 
hope for better times which may 
be just round the corner. With 
the help of trained scientists 
and economists we are able 
today to see for ourselves the 
clear road to recovery. 

Better Living 

It is just like during a war. 
Unless the soldier, sailor, or 
airman knows what he is fight¬ 
ing for the war is as good as 
lost. In peacetime, unless we 
know what our aim is, how to 
reach our target, be it an 
interesting occupation, a house, 
or a bicycle, we shall fail. 

To show how to achieve better 
living is really the purpose of 
the recent very important White 
Paper on the “Economic Con¬ 
siderations affecting relations be¬ 
tween Employers and Workers.” 
Despite its gravely-sounding title 
this document deals with a 
matter we can all understand: 
how to make this country more 
prosperous, how to bring to its 
citizens more comfort, better 
homes, better health service, and 
better recreation. And although 
the Government issued this 
White Paper it is not the 
Government alone which is 
responsible for its statements; 
both the employers and the 
workers, linked in the so-called 
National Joint Advisory Council, 
gave their best advice and assist¬ 
ance in their writing. 

In the White Paper are both 
pleasant and unpleasant facts 
about our economy. But nowhere 
are its authors pessimistic about 
Britain’s ultimate recovery and 
the ability of her people to pull 
through as a result of their own 
efforts. 

First, what are the unpleasant 
facts? Well, we know them 
practically by heart;,., there is 


the aftermath of a war which 
not only damaged our cities but 
also upset our world trade. In 
order to - pay for war materials 
the major part of Britain’s 
property overseas had to be sold 
to those who supplied them. 

Another, none too pleasant 
fact, is that we are very short 
of labour, especially for essential 
industries such as coalmining or 
steel foundries or brickworks 
without whose output we cannot 
hope to go forward. This is the 
point. It is of no use having all 
the bricklayers on the housing 
site if there are no bricks to be 
had because the brickworks are 
short of labour. So the first need 
of Britain is to increase the pro¬ 
duction of “key commodities”— 
coal and steel and bricks. 

To do this we can, of course, 
encourage more people to enter 
such key industries. But this is 
not enough. There will still be 
too much work to be done com¬ 
pared with the number of 
workers. The only way out, 
therefore, and this is very 
strongly emphasised by the 
White Paper, is harder work by 
each worker in order to increase 
his output. 

One of the most encouraging 
points in the document is that, 
in saying that we must count on 
our own efforts only, it expresses 
great belief in the energy and 
skill of the British people—the 
worker, the engineer, and the 
business manager—to produce 
two pins or two locomotives, as 
the case may be, where one was 
produced before in the same time 
and with the same number of 
workers' 

Looking Ahead 

And. another encouraging part 
of the Report is where it tries 
to look into the future. “Pro¬ 
vided we all work well,” it states, 
“the old fear of prolonged bad 
trade and unemployment should 
be a thing of the past . . . 
The object of all our economic 
policy and the prime purpose of 
all our industrial activity'is to 
improve the standard of living 
of the people.” 

There could be no wiser aim 
for any nation to adopt. 


Sharing Resources - THE 13th BELL 


Yet another example has just 
been announced of the way 
in which the United States and 
Canada work together for their 
common good. 

In the state of Montana, 
USA, is the Fort Peck dam—- 
the biggest in the world — and 
there is water to spare in its 
gigantic reservoir. 

In Montana, in North Dakota, 
and over the border in Canada, 
are large tracts of waterless 
land which need irrigation; and 
American and Canadian experts 
are now considering together as 
to how the surplus water held 
up by the Fort Peck dam can be 
made to bring life and fertility 
to those desert wastes. 

It is hoped soon that a 
practical plan can be submitted 
to a joint commission of the two 
countries. 


many years Londoners 
have been familiar with the 
sound of the 12 bells which ring 
out from the steeple of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields . Church, 
Trafalgar Square. The other 
day, however, Mr E. J. Rowe, of 
Hornsey, London, a 25-year-old 
bus driver, who is an enthusiastic 
member of tl’ie Royal Cumberland 
Youths’ Society of Change 
Ringers, having had permission 
to explore the belfry of St 
Martin’s, discovered a trap-door 
in the ceiling of the ringing 
room, and, to his astonishment, 
noticed in a little compartment 
above, a forgotten bell, all ready 
for ringing, but never heard in 
living memory. It is about three 
feet high and weighs about five 
CW't. 


(^linical tests of the new drug, 
streptomycin, which is pro- 
, duced from a soil organism, are 
being carried out in Britain by 
the Medical Research Council. 
It' is stated by the Ministry of 
Health that the value of the drug 
in curing certain diseases cannot 
be fully assessed until the trials 
have been completed. 

Our Minister of Health has 
pointed out that streptomycin is 
a potentially dangerous drug and 
may cause ill effects in a patient, 
including permanent deafness 
and giddiness. 

However, the production of .the ' 
drug is being speeded up in 
Britain so that, if the present 
tests prove favourable, there may 
be supplies available for doctors.^ 

VICTORIAN BOOKS 

JJook-lovers are finding the 
Exhibition of Victorian fiction 
in London a fascinating display. 
Organised by Mr John Carter 
and Mr Michael Sadleir, it is on 
view at the National Book 
League’s headquarters, 7 Albe¬ 
marle Street, until March 1. 

Here are original editions of 
the works of famous novelists, 
from Dickens and Thackeray to 
Conan Doyle and Kipling, show¬ 
ing how these classics appeared 
to our grandfathers, or their 
grandfathers, when first pub¬ 
lished. Some were issued in 
parts, some were illustrated, some 
were “ three-deckers ” (in three 
volumes), and others were in 
yellow paper covers. 

One of the most interesting 
exhibits is a model, designed by 
Mr Osbert Lancaster, the car- 
■ toonist, of- a railway bookstall 
of the 1870s displaying the books 
and periodicals popular with 
travellers then. 

100-Year-Old 
Model Railway 

Y century-old model railway 
has been loaned to the 
Museums Committee of Dundee 
Public Libraries. Mounted on a 
circular table 2 feet 6 inches in 
diameter and 13 inches high, the 
model has a wooden track run¬ 
ning round it. On this track is 
a wooden engine with a tall 
funnel like Stephenson’s Rocket, 
and three . coaches, which give 
some idea of what railway travel 
was like a hundred years ago. 
The first-class coach has a roof; 
the second class has seats but no 
roof; the third class has neither 
roof nor seats, 

A small handle at the side of 
the table turns gear wheels con¬ 
nected by rod with the engine. 
When the handle is turned the 
train is driven round the track, 
either forward or backward. 

Young War Victims 

Touring the past two years 
British people have received 
into their homes 11,000 needy 
Dutch, French, and Czecho¬ 
slovak children for a stay of 
three months. Yet ’ there are 
still thousands of Polish, 
Austrian, and. Czechoslovak 
children whose health was under¬ 
mined when their countries were 
occupied by the enemv, and who 
need a similar holiday to enable 
them to regain their strength. 

To meet the cost,of helping 
these children, the Committee 
responsible for receiving them is 
seeking to raise - £40,000. Its 
Chairman is Mr J. W. Niemann, 
29 Portman Square, London, W 1. 


MOOR COAL, It is reported 
that important deposits of coal 
have been found in Morocco. 
The newly-discovered strata are' 
thought to be continuous with 
those already being worked at 
Kenadza in Algeria and at 
Djerada in northern Morocco. 

The Little America base, estab¬ 
lished at the Bay of Whales in 
Antarctica by Rear - Admiral 
Byrd’s 1039-41 expedition, has 
been discovered intact under 20 
feet of snow by the present U S 
expedition. 

The Polish Government is to 
request that the peace treaty 
ivith Germany shall be signed in 
ruined Warsaw. 

GOOD EGG. People in British 
Columbia are to be asked to take 
only Grade B eggs so that the 
best eggs may be exported to 
help Britain and to maintain 
British Columbia's export 
market. 

For the first time. Polar bear 
twins have been born at Skausen, 
Stockholm’s open-air museum. 

The Indian Constituent Assem¬ 
bly recently passed a resolution 
declaring that the Assembly’s ob¬ 
jective was' for India to be a 
Sovereign Independent Republic. 

A cargo of 15,000 tons of 
Russian pit props, the first to be 
sent to Britain since before the 
roar, arrived at Cardiff not long 
ago. 


The M C C cricketers now in 
Australia are to play four matches 
in New Zealand before returning 
home. 

At Geelong in Australia a cake 
weighing 3S0 lbs has been made, 
for the birthday gathering in 
London on March 8 of the 
British and Foreign . Bible 
Society. , „ 

FINANCING FINNS. Finland 
has been lent £5,000,000 at 3J per 
cent interest by the U S Export- 
Import Bank to buy American 
equipment for the production of 
wood pulp and paper for export. 

A Maori who accidentally un¬ 
earthed a gold quartz reef with 
a bulldozer has started the big¬ 
gest gold rush New Zealand has 
known for 50 years. People all 
over Auckland are swarming to 
the area, armed with picks and 
shovels. 

India proposes to impose an 
export duty of 2d per pound on 
tea. This is expected to yield 
£3,750,000. 

At the former Nazi Gestapo 
headquarters in Brussels a tablet 
has been unveiled to the memory 
of Baron de Selys Longchamps, a 
Belgian flying-officer who, when 
serving with the RAF, machine- 
gunned the building, and dropped 
Belgian 'and British flags In the 
streets of Brussels. 

LIVING GIFT. New York 
Zoo has sent a gift of 132 animals 
and birds to the London Zoo. 


Home News Reel 


STILL FOR YOUTH. Youth 
centres are to be established in 
65 Essex village schools which 
are due to be closed by the 
County Education Committee. 

All major British airports are 
to be fitted with radio and other 
navigational aids to bad-weather 
flying. 

If Government experiments are 
successful, a new factory for 
processing seaweed will be built 
at North Uist in the Hebrides. 

NAVAL TARGET. The 
famous old 31,000-ton battleship, 
Malaya, which played such a 
great part in the Battle of Jut¬ 
land, has been towed to Ryde 
for use as a target. 

The number of births during 
1946 in England and Wales, 
820,268, was the highest since 1921. 
The figure represents a birth-rate 
of 19.1 per thousand of the 
population, the highest birthrate 
since 1923 

In 1946 London Transport 
vehicles travelled a record 
number of 579 million miles and 
carried , a record number of 4400 
million passengers. 


QUEUE-COVER. Over 350 
architects sent in designs for 
the perfect "kerbside bus shelter 
in the competition organised by 
London Transport. 

Dog-collars, harness, chains, and 
leads are free from purchase tax. 

A 16th-century fireplace and 
old panelling were found in - a 
bedroom of a Bury St Edmunds 
inn after 12 layers of paper had 
been stripped off the walls. 

RESOURCE. When the Bed¬ 
ford fire brigade’s engine became 
stuck in the mud within half-a- 
mile of a burning cottage re¬ 
cently, the pump was transferred 
to a milk float and drawn by a 
pony to a pond near the fire. 

The Hampstead Heath and Old 
Hampstead Protection Society 
have launched a £30,000 fund 
for the purchase for public use of 
three and a half acres of land 
adjoining the Heath. 

The Canterbury Cathedral 
appeal for £300,000' to . repair 
bomb damage has already raised 
£82,000, and may be extended to 
all English-speaking nations. 


Youth News Reel 


MUCH-TRAVELLED LOG. As 
part of the Scout Link-Up 
Scheme, a Log Book is being 
passed between Scout Groups in 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and 
Britain, each Group adding its 
own item of news before passing 
the book to the next. This idea 
for strengthening the bonds of 
friendship came from a Nor¬ 
wegian Scoutmaster. 

The Chief Scout has awarded 
the Cornwell Certificate to Patrol 
Second Marc de Lanux of the 7th 
Oxford Troop in recognition of his 
courage and cheerfulness while 
undergoing a series of operations 
for the straightening of his 
limbs. 

A Scout and Guide Folk Dance 
Festival is to be held in London 
in July, when teams are expected 
to come from Belgium, Czecho¬ 


slovakia, Denmark, France, 
Holland, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United States, The 
teams will afterwards give per¬ 
formances in other English and 
Scottish towns. 

SALVAGED. Thirteen-year-old 
Richard Lawrie, of the 35th/, 
44th Westminster Sea Scout 
Troop, salvaged a safe contain¬ 
ing £10,000 worth of securities 
from the Thames at Chelsea 
recently. 

Members of the Young Vic 
Company recently gave short ex¬ 
tracts from the play The King 
Stag at the Odeon Cinema Club, 
Kensington, and later a party 
from the Odeon went to Hammer¬ 
smith to see the play. Similar 
exchange visits are planned for 
all towns visited by the Young 
Vic Company. 
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AN APPLE A 
DAY 

'The truth of the familiar 
saying, an apple a day will 
keep the doctor away, has 
recently received strong scientific 
support. The apple contains a 
vitamilk It is Vitamin C, the 
father of all the vitamins, its 
value proved by Captain Cook 
on his voyages, though he knew 
no more of vitamins than of 
X-rays. It is now best known as 
the vitamin in orange juice, 
which every child should have 
because it is prescribed by the 
Food Ministry. 

Bristol University's Food Re¬ 
search Department has now just 
made known that the apple is 
as good as the orange and 
has made lists of the apples 
that will benefit us most. 
Cox’s Orange, Allington, Ellison 
Orange, Worcester Pearmain, 
lead the way among the dessert 
apples, and Bramley’s Seedling, 
Prince Albert, Crawley Beauty, 
and Early Victoria are the best 
of the cookers. But if one’s taste 
leads to the dessert apples, they 
must not be peeled, because the 
vitamin is chiefly in their skin. 

THE CHRISTIAN 
SPIRIT 

A Roman Catholic agency which 
is serving hot meals to nearly 
15,000 people daily in Budapest 
at one time ran out of food, as 
.supplies from abroad were de¬ 
layed. They would have had to 
close down their feeding centres, 
but Protestant relief organisa¬ 
tions heard of the trouble and 
came to their aid with a large loan 
of food which tided them over 
until their ship came in. 

The Vatican radio made 
appreciative reference to this 
timely help from Protestants to 
Roman Catholics. 

Trouble About 
Tartans 

r JhtE tartan manufacturers of 
Scotland have been a little 
worried by the wish expressed by 
the Lord Lyon King-at-Arms that 
every clan chief should approve 
an official tartan pattern, for 
each manufacturer claims that 
his pattern for the different clan 
tartans are the genuine ones. 
The trouble started two cen¬ 
turies ago when the notorious 
Duke of Cumberland, in trying to 
stamp out lawlessness in the 
Highlands after the ’45 Rebellion, 
made the wearing of the tartan 
punishable by death. Even the 
oagpipes were at that time de¬ 
clared instruments of war, and 
therefore illegal. As a conse¬ 
quence the old “sets ’’ of the clans 
on which tartans were made were 
lost, and from that time there 
has been no real uniformity of 
design. To achieve it now will 
be a matter of some difficulty. 

A GROWING 
UNIVERSITY 

T3lans have been discussed for 
harmonising the expansion of 
Manchester University with the 
re-development of the City. 

At present the buildings of the 
University are scattered along one 
of the main roads leading out of 
the City to the south. It is pro¬ 
posed to close this road to through 
traffic and make the traffic by two 
other roads on the sides of the 
University area. ^ 

Manchester University had 
about 1000 students before the 
First World War. Now it is esti¬ 
mated that it will have- to expand 
sufficiently to take 5000. 



ISOLATING AN 


ENEMY 


Diamonds For the 


Possibly none of her 21st birth¬ 
day gifts will have a more 
moving appeal to Princess Eliza¬ 
beth than the jewellery, com¬ 
prising 48 diamonds, half of 
them white, the remainder blue, 
all of equal size, and each of 
them flawlessly perfect, which 
the Government of South Africa, 
acting on a delightful inspira¬ 
tion, is to present her on April 
21. For this offering of a nation, 
with one section of which we 
were unhappily at war at the 
beginning of the century, is not 
the first such token of its loyalty 
to the Throne and of the warmth 
of its friendship for the Royal 
Family. 

The first occasion was the 
presentation by the Transvaal 
Government to King Edward 
the Seventh, on his 66th birth¬ 
day, of what the King wished 
to be called The Star of Africa, 
but which remains known to 
the world as the Cullinan 


Diamond, named after its finder. 
That giant of gems, weighing 
when found, one pound and a 
third, had been bought for this 
generous purpose mainly at the 
suggestion of the leaders of 
the former Boer forces, the late 
General Botha and General 
Smuts, who became two of the 
most famous and devoted of 
British subjects, Botha to aid us 
in the First World War, Smuts 
in both of them. 

Romance attended the dis¬ 
covery of this magnificent 
diamond. Sir Thomas Cullinan, 
beginning life as a bricklayer of 
little education, had attained 
wealth as a Johannesburg 
builder before he took part in 
the hunt for diamonds. Con¬ 
vinced that single diamonds 
found scattered about east of 
Pretoria came originally from 
some central source, he tested 
site after site till he came to a 
farm owned by an aged Boer, 


Princess 

who hated mining prospectors, 
and was ready to shoot any who 
entered upon his farm. 

So Cullinan and his associates 
would creep under the old man’s 
fences at night, and bring away 
samples of the soil. Confident 
that the farm lay over a 
diamond-field, he bought it out¬ 
right for £45,000] In January 
1905 an overseer of the mine 
that had been sunk saw some¬ 
thing gleaming in the half light, 
and, scooping it out with his 
knife, found in his hand the 
biggest diamond ever beheld by 
human eyes. 

That was the diamond which 
cutters reduced to two splendid 
stones, one for the Imperial 
Crown, one for the Sceptre, and 
dozens of lesser gems. None of 
these could be more precious to 
Princess Elizabeth than the 48 
diamonds which will be handed 
personally to her on her 21st 
birthday. 


OLD BATTLE 
ELAGS 

Ji’or more than a century the 
Chelsea Royal Hospital, homo 
of the Chelsea pensioners, has 
housed a treasured collection of 
trophies of our warlike past. Con¬ 
sisting of standards and other 
military emblems captured by our 
armies in battles such as Marti¬ 
nique, Seringapatam, Salamanca, 
Waterloo, and other hard-fought 
fields, this collection was placed 
there by William the Fourth as a 
memorial of the gallantry of our 
soldiers. 

The King has now, in response 
to appeals, consented to the re¬ 
moval of these battered and 
tattered prizes from the hospital, 
so that they may become the 
possession of the regiments whose 
forerunners won them. Flags do 
not accompany modem armies 
into battle; in other days these 
streaming banners led the van 
and formed the rallying point 
while the conflict raged most 
fiercely, and high was the valour 
of the man entrusted with the 
emblem’s custody. 

Such was the standard given 
by Pope Alexander the Second to 
William when he came to 
conquer Saxon Harold and his 
England; and less than 100 years 
after there was a fight at North¬ 
allerton between the English and 
the Scots which was actually 
called the Battle of the Standard. 
The English army gathered 
round the banners of St Cuthbert 
of Durham, St Peter of York, 
St John of Beverley, and St 
Wilfrid of Ripon, which were all 
fastened together on a pole and 
surmounted by a cross. 


A Game in the Sunshine 

A lunchtime netball match in Lincoln's Inn Fields makes a pleasant 
break in the day’s work for these London girls. See page 4 


A merican scientists believe that 
they are on the road to 
success in their campaign against 
infantile paralysis, the disease 
which disabled President Roose¬ 
velt. Dr Loring and Dr Schwerdt, 
of Stanford University, have, 
succeeded in isolating the virus," 
and the scientists now hope to be 
able to find a pure vaccine which 
will defeat it. The isolation of 
this deadly poison makes it 
possible. 

The Drum From 


Hindus Pray For 
World Peace 

poR a period of three weeks, 
last month, a great Hindu 
religious ceremony was held in 
Bombay, during which the 
blessings of a goddess, for. world 
peace were invoked. Hindu 
priests and learned men, 1200 of 
them, gathered from all parts of 
India for this prolonged de¬ 
votional ceremony to the goddess 
of power, Chandika. 

It is said that such a ceremony 
has not been held in Bombay 
for 900 years. It was held in a 
space of 2500 square yards near 
the seashore, and over the scene 
floated a triangular flag bearing 
a swastika, which, according to 
Hindu belief, is a symbol of 
peace. 

The praises of the god Vishnu, 
also, were chanted without a 
cessation during the 21 days by 
groups of priests seated in tents. 
A work from ancient Hindu 
scriptures was repeated 100,000 
times, recitations being given 
each day by 1000 priests at a time. 


THE SILVER SCOUT 

iJIhe first of two experimental 
fishing boats, the Silver 
Scout, was launched recently at 
Granton, Edinburgh, by Mrs J. 
Westwood, wife of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. 

The Silver Scout was specially 
designed and built for the Herring 
Industry Board. She has an over¬ 
all length of 65 feet, and is driven 
by a 120-h p Diesel engine. Echo- 
sounding apparatus has been in¬ 
stalled as an aid to navigation 
and to assist in the location of 
shoals. 

Fishing in the Lagoon 

'J’he natives of tropical Nigeria 
are anxious, like all other 
peoples, to add more and better 
fish to their larders. 

In the Lagos Lagoon there 
are five kinds of fish which make 
good food. They are something 
like the common perch- of our 
rivers. Dr Trewavas, an expert 
of the Natural History Section 
of the British Museum, has gone 
out to Lagos at the invitation 
of the Nigerian Government to 
study the life history of these 
fish and, if possible, to improve 
fishing prospects in the lagoon. 


A Hold-Up in 
Mid-Ocean 

(Consternation reigned when 
the Dutch motor-ship Rem¬ 
brandt came to a sudden halt 
in the Indian Ocean on her way 
to Melbourne, Australia, The 
first. mate, startled, went to see 
the captain, but found he was 
asleep. 

On the way out of the 
captain’s cabin he ran into the 
chief engineer, who was also 
racing in to see the skipper. 
Both professed ignorance of the 
cause of the dramatic standstill. 

The chief officer then noticed 
■ that one of the passengers, 
Leslie Erkelens, aged 21 years, 
from Rotterdam,, had tell-tale 
grease marks on his hands. 
Rapid investigation revealed 
that the self-appointed pilot had 
gained silent entrance to the 
emergency control room on the 
deck, where he had excitedly 
tugged at the emergency-brake 
lever! 

What fun Leslie will have 
when he relates to his grand¬ 
children how he stopped a big 
liner in mid-ocean! 


Hong Kong 

rpHE historic drum of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Royal Scots 
which was captured at the fall 
of Hong Kong will soon be ^re¬ 
turned to the regiment. 

The Japanese would seem to 
have regarded it as an object 
worthy of the greatest venera¬ 
tion, for it was found in the War 
Museum at Yasakuni shrine, 
Tokyo, one of the most famous 
shrines in Japan. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. T. Max¬ 
well, commander of our forces in 
Tokyo discovered the drum and 
handed it over to the British 
Embassy, and the 2nd Battalion 
hopes soon to get the treasured 
relic back none the worse for its 
five years in a strange abode. 

SAFETY FIRST 

Qouthampton is using a vehicle 
containing a cinema and 
exhibition to visit outlying rural 
areas in support of its Road Safety 
Campaign. A small audience can 
be accommodated inside the 
vehicle which has a Gaumont 
British 16 mm sound and silent 
film projector. The film equip¬ 
ment and exhibits can also be 
removed for use in village halls. 
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The Song of 
the Meteors 

Heard by Radar 

JJadar has provided astronomers 
with a new and valuable 
means of detecting meteors 
, when they enter the Earth’s 
atmosphere. For now in addi¬ 
tion to being able to perceive 
them, and this only when con¬ 
ditions are favourable, it will be 
possible to hear the commotion 
which they cause, when they 
burst into incandescence and 
during the. Jew moments in 
which they burg away as they 
speed, earthward. 

What is actually heard is 
known as the . echoes from the 
electrical disturbance following 
the meteor as its incandescent 
gases are generated by friction 
with the Earth’s atmosphere. 

The opportunities of seeing a 
meteor, or even a meteor swarm, 
are often restricted, as by bright 
moonlight, and, of course, day¬ 
light. But radar with its mar¬ 
vellous powers of detection, en¬ 
ables specially-equipped observers 
to hear the presence of the 
meteors at all times and to know 
how far they are away. 

A Meteor and Its Echo 

So when it is anticipated that 
our Earth will pass through, or 
near a stream of meteors, there 
will in future be no doubt as to 
whether she does so or not. -On 
the other hand when the meteors 
may be both seen by observation 
and heard by radar at the same 
time, something may be learned 
for the further development and 
application of radar. 

It was, indeed, thus that the 
discovery was made. For some 
time past, observers for Rocket 
weapons had noticed that, when 
they were using certain wave¬ 
lengths, certain echoes occurred 
simultaneously with the appear¬ 
ance of a bright meteor. 

So when the recent Giacobini’s 
Comet was expected to leave be¬ 
hind it a plentiful stream of 
meteors near the Earth, a special 
radio look-out was made for 
them. Sure enough, a consider¬ 
able increase of the echoes 
occurred as the Earth approached 
the stream of meteors on the 
eventful night of October 9-10, 
and by 4 a m the densest arrival 
of innumerable meteors was re¬ 
vealed 

Investigation by radar showed 
that the meteors burst into in¬ 
candescence at an average height 
of about 60 miles; this agrees well 
with their average distance when 
they are first seen. For the 
presence of any oncoming 
meteors is not known until they 
are sufficiently “warmed-up ” in 
their passage through the Earth’s 
atmosphere as to become in¬ 
candescent; it is then they are 
revealed both visually and to 
radar. G. F. M; 

FISHING SCHOOL 

JT OR the first time in Australia, 
fishing is to he taught at a 
special training school to be set 
up at Cronulla, New South Wales, 
to accommodate about 60 students 
and teachers. Selected ex-Service- 
men will have a four months' 
course of training, and will be 
taught partly in the lecture rooms, 
and partly by practical demon¬ 
stration at sea. Among the sub¬ 
jects which these fishermen 
students will - learn are fish 
physiology and anatomy, net fish¬ 
ing, and oyster farming. 


Games <£ Their Beginnings 


© 


© 


Netball 


G* 



OR HUNDREDS OP 
Y6i.ES RED INDIANS IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF 

America Played a 
oame .The oajecT of 

WHICH WAS TO PUNCH 
A BALL THROUGH 
A STONE KINS . 


Settlers who took 
up ms Game 
Substituted a 
. basket for the 
* ms AND SO ' 
rB"! Started the 

a* V POPULAR AMERICAN 
! ‘ SPORT OF 


Basket Ball wa? demonstrated 
IN ENGLAND IN 1891. NINE 
YEARS LATER , THE LING 
ASSOCIATION OF SYMNASTIC 

Teachers revised the rules 

TO MAKE the SPORT APPEAL 
- TO British (SiRlS. 


At first a 
(Same was 

LIMITED TO 

3 MINUTES 

And players 

DRESSED LIKE 
THIS 



On the Trail For Rare Animals 

By the CN Zoo Correspondent 


Qver 1000 new animals reached 
London’s Zoo during 1946, 
and many more will be coming 
during the present year, for two. 
of the menagerie’s most ex¬ 
perienced collectors have started 
on new expeditions. They are 
Mr W. J. C. Frost and Mr C. S. 
Webb, and, as they are travel¬ 
ling in opposite directions, they 
are already thousands of miles 
apart. 

Mr Frost is bound for the East 
Indies, to collect not only for 
a he London Zoo, but also for 
several in the provinces, in¬ 
cluding Bristol, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin zoos. 

Only last May, Mr Frost 
brought home from the East 
three baby Indian elephants for 
the London Zoo, besides many 
other large animals. This time, 
also, he is after “the big chaps” 
of the wild animal world. He 
told me the other day that he 
hopes to get several tigers and 
orang-utans, some mature croco T 
diles, and some hamadryads, or 
“king cobras,” which are the 


largest of Malaya’s venomous 
snakes. And, If time allows, he 
may also visit New Guinea to 
secure some birds-of-paradise. 

One exhibit has already been 
promised him. This is a 30-foot 
python, weighing four cwt, and 
now at the Singapore zoo. 

Mr Frost is one of the oldest 
collectors operating today, for— 
now 70—he began his career as 
far back as 1900, and in pre-war 
years brought many rare beasts 
to the zoos of this country. 
During the war he literally went 
“out of business ” for a time, 
for the Japs captured him and 
interned him at Singapore. 

Mr Webb, on the other hand, 
will collect only for the London 
Zoo, of which he is a curator. 
Unlike Mr Frost, he is going out 
after what he described to me 
the other day as “small birds 
mostly.” 

"I am just off to British Guiana 
on what will be my 27th collect¬ 
ing venture," he said. 

“I shall go up the Essequibo 
for some hundreds of miles 


The Ghost Was Shy of the Mike 


Qveh the air we have heard the 
song of the nightingale from 
the depths of a Surrey wood and 
the voice of a diver speaking 
from the sea-bed, but we have 
not yet been treated to the 
wailings of a ghost. At Kinloch- 
leven, in Argyllshire, the BBC 
have made a valiant effort to 
rectify this omission. 

For five years the Post Office 
there, according to members of 
the staff, has been "haunted ” at 
night by strange noises and foot¬ 
steps. The police were called in, 
but their investigations revealed 
nothing. The activities of the 
alleged ghost ceased for a time 
but began again over a month 
ago. 

Then the BBC took a hand 


in the affair and sent a recording 
van. Despite all efforts, however, 
the “ghost ” refused to make an 
appearance at the mike, and the 
engineers departed without even 
an eerie howl to reward them 
for their pains. 

Maybe the ghpst had a fit of 
stage-fright or genuine alarm 
at the last moment. 

The BBC should have con¬ 
sidered that this was a Scottish 
ghost ‘ and . tried to entice it on 
the air with a skirl of the bag¬ 
pipes as'’cellos do the nightin¬ 
gales. 

For ourselves, we agree with 
the more sceptical of Kinloch- 
leven residents who say, “We 
think the whole thing is a lot of 
nonsense.” 


towards ’the Brazilian border. 
This will bring me into real 
forest country which is particu¬ 
larly rich in bird life. It will 
mean some hard travelling, of 
course, including many weeks 
sailing in a flat-bottomed boat, 
but I do not anticipate any 
trouble. I know the country well, 
having collected there some years 
ago. 

“In particular, I want to get 
the Crimson Topaz, which is the 
biggest and also the loveliest of 
all the British Guiana humming¬ 
birds. We have never been able 
to get this species for the Zoo 
before. I also hope to get 
toucans, tanagers, guans, curas- 
sows, and that queer orange- 
plumaged bird with a large 
* helmet,’ known as the Cock-o’- 
the-Rock. 

“If I can manage to pick up 
a few small mammals, such as 
woolly and spider monkeys, so 
much the better. We badly need 
these species at Regent’s Park. 
And possibly I may get a sloth 
or two.” 

Let us, then, wish these 
intrepid men the best of fortune, 
and no “close calls,” for in truth 
both have already had their 
share. Both have looked death 
in the face many times. 

I suppose Mr Webb’s narrowest 
escape was when he was collect¬ 
ing in West Africa a few years 
ago. He was exploring with his 
hand the nest of a kingfisher 
Which was known the previous 
day to have contained young 
birds. At the end of the hole 
his hand encountered not king¬ 
fishers but a cobra, which had 
apparently eaten them! Luckily, 
the snake was sluggish after its 
meal. Had it bitten Mr Webb- 
well, it is unlikely that today 
he would be on his voyage to 
British Guiana. C. H. 


Who Was He? 




Picture-Story of an Ancient Greek 


CD Born in Syracuse about 
287 B C rms GREEK 
MATHEM AtiClAN DEVOTED Hl5 
UFE TO SCIENCE 




® The attacking Romans 
WERE REPULSED. BUT AFTER 
BESIEGING THE CITY FOR THREE 
YEARS THEY SUCCEEDED IN ' 
CAPTURING IT. As HE SAT DEEP 
IN THOUGHT, ITS GREATEST 
CITIZEN WAS KILLED 6Y A 
Roman soldier 

i# 


He discovered the 

PRINCIPLE OF this SPtRAi 
PUMP. USED rODAY,6Y 
CULTIVATORS ON THE 
BANKS OF THF Wile 


Testing in water the 
metal in TuE crown of 
Hiero of Syracuse, he discovered 
the law of specific gravity 
This KING PERSUAQEO him to 
DEVISE AND DIRECT NEW WEAPONS 
FOR THE DEFENCE OF THF CITY 

against the Romans 




-His TRAGEDY OCCURRED 
IN 212 B C. ANO THIS IS HIS 
TOMB 

WHO WAS HE ? 

SEE BACH PACE 


The Children’s Newspaper, February 8, 1947 

Filming a 
Family 

Mr and J\l$s Royal 
Albatross at Home 

Would you be brave enough 
to lift an albatross from its 

nest? 

That there is no need to be 
afraid of these giant seabirds 
was one of the discoveries made 
by a New Zealand cameraman, 
Mr Ivo Tisch, who has been 
making an educational film of 
the' lives of the royal albatross 
■ on Campbell Island, which is 300 
• rhiles south of New Zealand. He 
was delighted. , to find that 
. Mr and Mrs Royal Albatross 
know no fear of man. 

Why should they be afraid of 
men? The only human beings 
on the island are a few scientists 
who maintain a weather station 
for the New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment. ’ No intruders with guns 
have ever harmed the albatrosses. 

Serene on Their Nests 

As the cameraman approached 
he saw blobs of white scattered 
all over the hillside among the 
long, coarse tussock grass. These 
were the royal albatrosses . on 
their nests. When the men of 
the party surrounded the nests 
these beautiful, massive birds 
took no notice, apart from 
cocking their heads to get a 
better view of the human 
visitors; and even when the 
albatrosses were lifted from then- 
nests so that the eggs could be 
photographed the birds did not 
peck or lash -out with their 
powerful wings.’ 

“I have never seen such calm, 
serene dignity as was displayed 
by those magnificent birds^aid 
Mr Tisch when he returned to 
New Zealand. 

Campbell Island also has 
thousands of penguins nesting on 
its shores, as well as countless 
sea elephants, sea leopards, sea 
lions, fur seals and hair seals. 
This remote island is a sanctuary 
for the wild life of the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

Benjamin Franklin’s 
Wallet 

X HE wallet which the famous 
American statesman and 
scientific pioneer, Benjamin 
Franklin, carried when he was 
living in London between 1757 
and 1775 is to return to its 
former home. 

The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
recently handed this wallet to 
the British Ambassador, Lord 
Inverchapel, who accepted it for 
the British Society for Inter¬ 
national Understanding, which is 
establishing its headquarters 
in the London house in Craven 
Street, Strand, where Benjamin 
Franklin lived. 

It is an appropriate place for 
the Society’s home, for while 
Benjamin was in London as the 
representative of five American 
Colonies he strove hard to keep 
peace between Britain and her 
American Colonies. He worked 
to teach the British Government 
the American point of view and 
his fellow-countrymen the British 
point of view. 

He was all the time a -sincere 
patriot, however, and when he was 
unable to prevent the outbreak, 
of the War of Independence 
he became an ardent fighter for 
his own country. 
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The Lure of Alpine Snow and Sunshine 


A ski class for young beginners on the nursery slopes at St Moritz 


Jumping for joy in the Grisons 







Skiers racing down a slope in the Grisons mountains 


An Oxford team playing ice hockey at Arosa 



The old Scottish game of curling on a Swiss rink 


A British boy on the Cresta Run 


A thrilling leap at St Moritz 


This winter has been the first season since before the war in which holidaymakers 
(rom Britain have been able to enjoy winter sports amid the majestic scenery of 
Switzerland. For many young people snow and ice sports in the clear sunshine 

The two Grisons photographs are by Albert Steiner and are reproduced by courtesy of Steiss Federal Railways 


and invigorating mountain air have been a novel experience. It was largely through 
the enthusiasm of British visitors in the past that remote Alpine villages grew 
into popular resorts, with great hotels and gay shops among the wooden chalets. 
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Bottle-Fed 


February 8, 1947 

Rockets and 
Boomerangs 

jyjiLLioNS of pounds are to be 
spent by the British and 
Australian governments on a 
range in Central Australia for 
the production and testing of 
rockets which, when perfected, 
may have a range of 3000 miles. 
Australia is the only land in the 
British Commonwealth capable 
' of affording the space neces¬ 
sary, and even there the rockets’ 
final run may be completed far 
out to sea. 

It seems strange that this 
latest development in missiles 
should be put to the test in the 
ancestral home of natives who 
are among the most primitive on 
earth. Yet, unclad savages as 
are the Blackfellows who live 
remote from civilisation, they, or 
their far-away ancestors, in¬ 
vented what is regarded as 
probably the first of scientific 
weapons, the boomerang. 


A Principle of Flight 

But “scientific ” is not the right 
word unless we suppose that 
some savage mind, in the twi¬ 
light of mankind, hit upon a 
scientific principle without know¬ 
ing that any such thing as 
science was involved. The 
boomerang is a sickle-shaped 
piece of wood, sometimes 30 
inches long, flat on one surface 
and slightly curved on the other. 
Thrown by a native, it makes 
extraordinary curves, hits the 
animal at. which it is aimed, 
some 100 yards distant, and 
returns to the thrower. 

Boomerangs were found in 
that treasure-house of wonders, 
the tomb of. Tutankhamen, 
which the young Egyptian king 
may himself have ' used in 
hunting over 3000 years ago. 
Boomerang forms have also been 
found in India and elsewhere, 
but there is nothing to suggest 
that the Australian natives 
derived their marvellous weapon 
from any external source. 

For thousands of years it has 
been their aerial weapon, but the 
scientific newcomer will be as 
astonishing to them as the 
boomerang was to the first white 
man in Australia. 

Round the Museums 

' AN OLD HAIR STYLE 

\yics, like the one shown here, 
were worn in the 19th 
century by coachmen as part of 
their livery. They were very 
proud of them, and no self- 
respecting coachman ever set 


STAMP NEWS 

J ^ complete set of stamps of all 
the countries liberated by 
the 14th Army was shown at the 
recent British Legion Exhibition 
in London by a Wimbledon 
stamp-dealer, who served in both 
world wars. 

A souvenir of Hawker’s un¬ 
successful attempt to fly the 
Atlantic, an unused Hawker 
flight stamp issued from New- 
foundland in 1919, was sold not 
long ago for £560. 

r JbiE French authorities have 
issued a new set of stamps 
for the Fezzan territory, which 
lies between Libya and Algeria. 
The stamps range from ten- 
centimes to 50 francs. The 
Fezzan was taken by the French 
from the Italians in the war. 


A Flag Will 
Fly Again 

"yy hen the Olyjnpic Games open 
in Britain next year the 
Olympic flag which flies above 
the contestants will be the very 
same which flew over the Berlin 
Stadium when the Games were 
last held in 1936. 

A curious story is attached to 
this flag, for, though it was 
known to have been preserved by 
the Germans during the war, it 
could not at first be located. 

The other day, however, it was 
discovered among the ruins of a 
damaged bank in the Russian 
sector of Berlin. It is still in 
good condition, and has now 
been sent to the Olympic Com¬ 
mittee in Switzerland. 



forth without first preparing his 
wig with these clumsy-looking 
curlers and then giving them a 
coat of powder with the powder- 
can. These objects may be seen 
in the Yorkshire Museum, York. 


This three-weeks-old spotted Axis fawn is being reared at the 
Dudley Zoo by Miss Muriel Lester 


Father of a Great Experiment 


J^he death of Andrew J. 

Volstead in America recalls 
one of the greatest of all experi¬ 
ments in. the name of Temper¬ 
ance. This was Prohibition in 
the United States, under which 
from 1919 until 1933 the produc¬ 
tion and sale of alcoholic liquors 
were forbidden by law. • 

To make possible" such a revo¬ 
lutionary law in the first place, 
the Constitution of the United 
States had Co be amended. 
Through stormy debates in Con¬ 
gress, Andrew Volstead piloted 
to victory the resolution to 
submit this famous Eighteenth 
Amendment to the different 
states. Subsequently, all the 
states except two approved it, 
most of them by overwhelming 
majorities. 

Volstead then brought in his 
renowned Prohibition Enforce¬ 
ment Act, known as the Volstead 
Act, which aimed at making 
Prohibition a living reality 
throughout the country, and was 
duly passed. 

Unfortunately, however, Pro¬ 
hibition gave rise to many’ evils. 
Bootleggers, as they came to be 
known, illegally, smuggled liquor 
into the country, "hi-jackers ” 
preyed ' on the bootleggers, 
murderous gangsters rose to 
dominate the whole grisly busi¬ 
ness of rum-running. 

The people of the United 
States realised that large 
numbers of their fellow country¬ 


men were not sufficiently edu¬ 
cated to enable alcohol to be 
banished from the country, and 
Volstead lived to see the sad final 
failure of his experiment when 
Prohibition was repealed in' 1933. 

Since then, states the National 
Safety Council of America, the 
percentage of America’s fatal car 
accidents in which the driver 
had been drinking has more than 
doubled, the number of fatal 
car accidents in which a pedes¬ 
trian had been drinking has also 
more than doubled, and in at 
least one of every four fatal car 
accidents either the driver or a 
pedestrian had been drinking. 

Andrew Volstead belonged to 
the prairie state of Minnesota. 
He was born in Goodhue County 
there in 1860 of Scandinavian 
parents. He became a lawyer 
when he was 24, and two years 
later went to live at Granite 
Falls in Minnesota, where he was 
one of the town’s most promi¬ 
nent citizens, and where he died 
recently at the age of 87. He 
was a Republican member of 
Congress from 1903 until 1923. 

He will be remembered for his 
well-intentioned but unworkable 
experiment, but he was also 
responsible for laws which have 
conferred lasting benefits on his 
fellow-citizens: the Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Act, and the Volstead 
Drainage Law under which 
swamp land in northern Minne¬ 
sota was made suitable for homes. 



Big Brothers 

A ustralia is needing Big 
Brothers in the task of 
populating her wide open spaces. 
Every boy from Britain who 
will go out -to Australia to live, 
becoming a good Australian as 
well as a citizen of the British 
Commonwealth, is to be pro-- 
vided with a Big Brother who 
will look after him in the early 
days of his new adventure. 
It is a fine and constructive idea, 
worthy of adoption in every 
British country. 

Thousands of young men and 
boys are at present thinking of 
trying their fortunes overseas. 
Young Britain again has eyes 
oil far distant horizons. Both 
the British and Dominion Govern¬ 
ments are ready to help the new 
settlers, but neither Govern¬ 
ments nor officials can supply 
that warm touch of friendship 
and care which boys need so 
much when they leave home to 
sail across the ocean on the 
greatest adventure of their lives. 
This is where the Big Brother 
Movement is fulfilling a great 
need. 

gEFORE the war over 2000 boys 
■went to Australia under the 
care of Big Brothers, were met 
at the port and shepherded to 
their new homes, and were looked 
after until they were fully 
grown. And the C N hopes that 
there are plenty of Big Brothers 
in Australia ready to help the 
present generation of British 
boys. The. spirit of adventure 
is still strong in these islands. 
Our youth is made of the same 
stuff as the pioneers who carried 
the flag across the seas and 
settled in the uninhabited spaces 
of flic world. 

Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and New Zealand all 
have untapped resources offer¬ 
ing wonderful opportunities for 
British youth who will take the 
fir^t step towards a new land. 
And for those who take this step 
a Big Brother can make all the 
difference ; he knows the pit¬ 
falls and problems of the new 
land, and can add advice to the 
enthusiasm which the newcomer 
brings. 

The British Dominions still 
follow the British way of life 
and they need newcomers from 
the Motherland to increase the 
strength of the British stock 
and provide fresh resources of 
native British energy and in¬ 
ventiveness. Already some hun¬ 
dreds of young building-trade 
workers have gone to Australia 
to prepare the housing accom¬ 
modation for the 70,000 people 
a year Australia hopes to wel¬ 
come from this country. 

r J , HE Big Brothers across the 
seas, themselves children 
of this old land, are again calling 
the “ little brothers ” of Britain 
to join them; and all who 
answer the call will find friendly 
hands in friendly-lands awaiting 
them. 


The Childrt 

The School-Leaving Age 

’T’he school-leaving age will be 
definitely raised to 15 on 
April 1. This will involve certain 
difficulties—more accommoda¬ 
tion, more teachers, and, not least, 
the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls to industry, 
which is so concerned ’ with 
increasing production. 

Taking the long view, we think 
that the decision to abide by the 
agreed plan is a proper one. But 
individuals must use to the full 
that extra year at school if it is 
to bear good fruits in the years 
to come, for not only will they 
require more knowledge, but 
they will have a greater oppoi- 
tunity to develop character and 
so prepare themselves for living, 
as well as for earning a living. 

I ' —M~ 

PLAYING FIELDS 

spokesman of the Ministry of 
Education has reminded 
local government authorities that 
under certain Acts of Parliament 
there was ample provision for 
Government grants for the pur¬ 
chase of land for playing fields. 
There is no reason- why there 
should not be a record expansion 
of playing fields all over the 
country, he said. 

It is to be hoped that all local 
government authorities, also vol¬ 
untary bodies interested in youth, 
will seize the opportunity which 
lia .4 now been underlined. We 
are told that we must all work 
harder; but we must.have our 
play as well if we are to keep fit, 
and ample playing space alone 
will make this possible. 

February Weather Lore 

Tf in February there be no rain, 
Tis neither good for hay 
nor grain. 

If February give much snow, 

A fine summer it doth foreshow, 
gow cabbage when the February 
moon is old. 

pOGS in February mean frosts 
in May. 

Jf cold sets in on the 22nd of Feb¬ 
ruary, it will last for 14 days. 


Under the E< 

Australia has sent us many 
presents of jam. Knows how 
to make it go a long way. 

0 

‘J'lIE BBC is to give lessons on 
How To Gel .the Best Out of 
Your Car. IVe would rather ours 
stayed in. 

a 

A man says that his mother lias 
never had a common cold. 
Must be a very genteel person. 

S 

A MAN says he does not think 
schoolboys’ conversation has 
changed much since he was a hoy. 
It is just talk. 


0 



An artist says his children often 
pose for him. Model children. 
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THINGS SAID 

W e have a very tough economic 
struggle ahead of us for two 
or three years at least. 

Sir Stafford Cripps 

You English children and all 
German children, and all the 
people of the world, belong to 
one great family because we all 
liaVe the same Heavenly Father. 

A German prisoner to 
a Derby Sunday School 

'Tourists are not being enticed 
to visit England under false 
pretences. . . . \Ve intend to tell 
the truth and not give a wrong 
impression. 

Lord Hacking, Vice-President 
of the Travel Association 

Wfi: want to be friendly with the 
British people and the 
British Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions. Pandit Nehru 

J^eep a placid outlook at all 
times. Mrs Louis Keens 
of Bedford, aged ioi 

Humble Tribute 

With the death of Mr J. L. 

Garvin, Fleet Street has lost 
one of its great men—and Britain 
a great patriot. 

Born on Tyneside in humble 
circumstances, he was the pos¬ 
sessor of a first-class mind and 
amazing energy which enabled 
him to climb in his chosen pro¬ 
fession of journalism from the 
lowly plains to the heights. 

In his special field of politics 
and as a writer of opinion he 
wielded great influence, particu¬ 
larly in his long years as editor 
of the Observer, and later in a 
weekly review of affairs for the 
Daily Telegraph. His opinions 
might change, as do those of 
lesser men; but he always had 
the courage of his convictions 
and no mail ever questioned his 
sincerity. 

The memory of J. L. Garvin, 
great journalist in a, great tra¬ 
dition, and a mart ever mindful 
of his colleagues’ welfare, is 
secure in the annals of his pro¬ 
fession for all time. 


ditor's Table 



A mysterious deep well has been 
found in the West End of 
London. Engineers are trying to 
get to the bottom of it. 

0 

SCHOOLBOYS’ elbows ale as sharp 
as ever, says a writer. And their 

wits. 

■■ 

gOME people’s idea of a holiday is a 
good loaf. And they don’t 
give any Bread Units for it. 

3 

J^ATES for air-mail letters arc being 
reduced. Ought to Ic speeded up. 

0 . 

goME people always know what the 
weather is going to be. Know 
it is going to be weather. 


The Struggle For 
Duddon’s Beauty 

plan by the Lancashire 
County Council to dam the 
upper reaches of the River 
Duddon to provide water for 
the Furness is being opposed by 
the Friends of the Lake District 
and by the Barrow-in-Furness 
Corporation. 

The Duddon, which rises close 
to the summit of Wrynose Pass, 
where Cumberland, Lancashire, 
and Westmorland meet, inspired 
Wordsworth to write a series 
of sonnets. There is, we think, 
something ironically appropriate, 
in view of the present material¬ 
istic proposal, about Words¬ 
worth’s description of Duddon as: 
Child of the clouds ! remote from 
every taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Wordsworth visited the river 
frequently when lie _was a boy. 
He loved to trace its course far 
up into the Hills with grown-up 
fishermen, who often had to 
carry him home pick-a-back 
because he was tired out. 

He makes ' Duddon’s scenery 
come to life in our imagination 
with such lines as : 

For Thee, green alders have 
together wound 

Their foliage ; ashes flung their 
arms around; 

■And birch trees risen in silver 
colonnade. 

Again, in this description of 
some of Duddon’s flowers : 
There bloomed the strawberry of 
the wilderness ; 

The trembling eyebright showed 
her sapphire blue. 

The thyme her purple, like the 
blush of Even ; 

And when Duddon approaches 
the sea : 

Where mightiest rivers into power¬ 
less sleep 

Sink, and forget their nature — 
now expands 

Majestic Duddon, over smooth 
flat sands 

Gliding in silence 'with unfettered 
sweep ! 

Surely Furness could obtain 
water by other means than 
fettering this lovely stream which 
inspired one of our greatest 
poets to write some of his most 
glowing verse ? 

PRAISE BE 

Drake he, my Lord, for our 
. sister, Mother Earth, who- 
Nourishes and guides us, bring¬ 
ing forth 

Diversity of fruits, and grass, 
and flowers 
Of many colours. 

Praise he for them who for Thy 
love forgive, 

And endure weakness and tribu¬ 
lation. 

Blessed are they who persevere 
in peace, 

For their crown is in Thee. 

St Francis of Assisi 

—++— 

Boon of Friendship 

P'riendshii* hath the skill and 
observation of the best phy¬ 
sician, the diligence and vigil¬ 
ance of the best nurse, and the 
tenderness and patience of the 
best mother. Lord Clarendon 


The Battle Against 
Microscopic Foes 

’’The common cold, it is officially stated, is an affliction which 
costs the nation 40 million man-days a year in lost work. 
A cold seems so trivial that, like toothache, it arouses no such 
sympathy or concern as is called forth by ills more obviously 
serious. The common cold, however, is a grave ill, and for the 
past year the Ministry of Health and the Medical Research 
Council have been studying its cause and seeking its cure at 
the spendid Harvard Hospital, Salisbury, the gift of the American 
Red Cross to Britain. 
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Faifu Knew What 
to Do 

p the Save the Children Fund's 
Home in Malaya is a 13-year- 
old Chinese boy of few words and 
much courage. His name is Faifu. 
He has only one leg, having lost 
the other under a train, but he 
is an active youngster. 

The other day Faifu was work¬ 
ing .a sewing-machine when he 
saw a poisonous green snake over 
a yard long crossing the floor. 
He did hot hesitate. Without a 
word he picked up the snake by 
the back of its head and held it 
in one hand while with the other 
he drew from his pocket a 
roughly-made whipping-top — a 
chunk of wood with a nail in it. 
With the nail Faifu removed the 
poisoned fangs. Then he hung 
the snake round his neck and 
went on working as though 
nothing had happend! 


Family Party 



A happy group on the ship at 
Southampton when the 2nd Battalion 
of the Gloucestershire Regiment 
sailed for Bermuda and Jamaica with 
their wives and families. 

THE WRONG TAXI 

Jn a quiet London street not 
long ago an elderly lady 
hailed a taxi; it was stationary 
and the driver was sitting at the 
wheel talking to a pretty young 
woman. 

The taxi-driver apologised and 
said he could not take the old 
lady, at which she indignantly 
demanded; "Then why isn't your 
flag down?" 

Hastily the young driver put 
down his flag, but the lady was 
far from satisfied. She called a 
nearby policeman and made a 
complaint against the driver. 
The policeman solemnly took 
down the particulars and the 
old lady walked away, feeling 
she had done her duty. 

But the young taxi-driver, had 
a good excuse. He was not a 
professional taximan but a film 
actor, Dickie Attenborough, 
playing the part of the taxi- 
driver hero of a Paramount film 
being produced at Southall 
'studios, and he .was driving the 
taxi round some quiet streets to 
get in some practice. The young 
woman he was talking to was his 
wife. Miss Sheila Sim, who also 
appears in the film. 

Dickie Attenborough is not 
likely to hear any more of the 
old lady’s charge - against him, 
for the policeman was also a film 
actor! 


Success has not yet been won, 
but ,at least, the authorities have 
been able to get a sufficient 
number of healthy people to ex¬ 
periment on. ■ There seems 
nothing heroic in a young man's 
going into hospital to catch cold, 
deliberately and to remain 
isolated for ten days while such 
cold runs its course under 
observation by doctors. But with¬ 
out such volunteers responding 
to tlie call the study of the 
malady cannot be completed, a 
cure furnished, and a preventive 
prepared to rid civilisation of one 
of the most exasperating of its 
minor woes and disablements. 

Valiant Self-Sacrifice 

Men have ever been ready to 
submit themselves to experiment 
in the pursuit of the cause and 
cure of deadly maladies, and the 
results of their valiant self- 
sacrifice have yielded some of the 
most glorious triumphs of science 
in the never-ceasing crusade 
against disease and preventable 
death. These men have been in 
the forefront of the battle 
against the scourges of mankind, 
and through them knowledge and 
power have taken the place of 
ignorance r-nd folly. • Until these 
results were attained we lacked 
all knowledge of the cause and 
treatment of plague, typhus, 
typhoid, lockjaw, diphtheria, 
rabies, malaria, yellow fever, and 
other dread perils of human life. 

Plague always coming from the 
Far East, and striding across 
Europe to spread terror every¬ 
where was. as the Plague of 
Athens, minutely described by 
Thucydides, who lived through it 
24 centuries ago. It was pictured 
in full by Boccaccio who survived 
it at Florence in 1348, the period 
of our Black Death; and it was 
described by Pepys in 1665 as the 
Great Plague. But always, in 


those unenlightened days, it was 
attended by the same hopeless 
ignorance, quackery, superstition, 
and methods of despair. The 
Greeks marched in wailing pro¬ 
cessions to offer sacrifices to 
pagan gods in heathen temples;- 
Christians went in procession, to 
their churches, burned fires in 
tlyeir streets, and carried flowers 
and spices as preventives—and 
hoped. 

Not all the casualties of all the 
world's wars equalled the loss of 
life occasioned by those great 
plagues and the hundreds of 
lesser outbreaks through the 
centuries, yet the cause lay un- 
revealed until 1894, when the 
bacillus of the malady was dis¬ 
covered. Exactly half a century 
ago Professor Waldemar Hafl'kine, 
Pasteur’s old Odessa-born 
assistant, who had become a Gov¬ 
ernment bacteriologist in India, 

> inoculated himself and his 
friends with the first serum 
designed to_ cheek the onset of 
the plague or to cure the majority 
already infected who were treated 
in time. And a year or two before 
that lie had experimented on 
himself with live vaccines in the 
long struggle to check the ravages 
of Cholera. 

.. Honoured Names 

Through men like Haffkine and 
Robert Koch, Ronald Ross and 
Walter Ehrlich, who went on ex¬ 
perimenting with deadly disease- 
microbes in their laboratories, re¬ 
gardless of the fearful dangers to 
which they submitted themselves 
—to men like these many of the 
fell maladies that scourged man¬ 
kind have been' traced to their 
origin. 

By such diligent research and 
practice, though without such 
dire peril, do the health authori¬ 
ties seek to carry to triumph their 
work at Salisbury. 
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Australia’s Ancient Art 


£ 

Underground 

River 

To Irrigate the Plains 

|Tnder the great arid plains in 
North India flows the Saras- 
wati, sacred river of Hindu 
legend. Now the inventive 
genius of the modem engin'eer 
has broken into the -world of 
fable with a plan for bringing 
the subterranean waters of this 
mysterious river to the surface. 

Sir William Stampe, the irriga¬ 
tion expert, is the modern 
magician who proposes to work 
this miracle. By harnessing the 
power of Himalayan mountain 
torrents he has calculated that 
enough electricity could be 
generated to pump water from 
the Saraswati River to the sur¬ 
face through tube wells. Thence 
it would be an easy matter to 
lead it into irrigation channels. 

The plan is a bold and 
imaginative one, and if eventu¬ 
ally carried out will be an out¬ 
standing example of modern 
science joining hands with 
ancient legend for the benefit 
of mankind. 


J^t Australia House is an 
exhibition of paintings by 
ancient aborigines, the Stone 
Age Cave Men of Australia,, who 
were the ancestors of the 50,000 
Bush Blackfellows who, in their 
native state, still live under, 
Stone Age conditions. 

The original paintings are on 
the walls of their caves in North- 
West Australia and elsewhere: 
the reproductions at Australia 
House were - made by the Fro- 
benius Expedition of Frankfort 
in the years before the war, and 
by their faithfulness and skill 
reveal to us a most ancient art, 
and, indeed, together form one 
of the most remarkable displays 
of Stone Age art ■ ever seen in 
this country. 

The existence of these' paint¬ 
ings has been known to white 
men for over a century, for 
Sir George Grey described them 
in 1837 after exploring the 
region where the caves are. The 
paintings are in red ochre, black, 
and yellow, and, rude and con¬ 
fused though they are, afford • a 
glimpse into the mind of the 
Blackfellow and of his ancestors; 


for these strange figures are 
those of his ancient gods. 

They are of two epochs. Those 
of the Central and the North 
Kimberley districts are nearest 
to the Blackfellow’s religion and 
deference to the totems of his 
tribe as he holds it still. Almost 
each cave “gallery ” includes 
one mythical hero known as 
“Wondina," represented as a 
human being with a nose, eyes, 
and a horse-shoe adornment 
round his head, but without a 
mouth. 

All have a simple child-like 
quality, like our very first 
attempts to draw a human face 
and figure; but the Blackfellows 
• believe that these cave paintings 
originally were not made by men 
at all, but that the Wondina 
heroes left their shadows on the 
rocks before they went under¬ 
ground and changed to rainbow- 
serpents. 

Another section of these rock 
paintings in the Kimberley 
district have absolutely no 
meaning for the living Black¬ 
fellows, and most likely belong to 
an extinct aboriginal civilisation. 


They are altogether different 
from the Wondina paintings, and 
reflect a great sense of reality 
and animation. 

They remain a mystery await¬ 
ing a key, and the whole mystery 
of these paintings is deepened 
by the fact that, with rare 
exceptions, the modern natives 
are incapable of such pictorial 
art. They paint them¬ 
selves, and their weapons and 
implements, but rarely attempt 
to copy any animal or plant, 
contenting themselves with 
spirals, circles, and wavy and 
zigzag lines. 

Again, what is the native 
artist’s painting equipment? He 
uses his finger-tips to lay on the 
main colours, and for the white 
spots that he loves, he gnaws a 
twig into a fringed end, and 
there is his little brush! His 
black he gets from mixing char¬ 
coal with fat; the white he 
obtains by chewing great mouth¬ 
fuls of pipeclay. Could an equip¬ 
ment and methods so primitive 
have served the old native 
creators of the rock pictures 
seen at Australia House? 
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Late Delivery 

Messenger Buoy in the 
Arctic 

Russian fishermen in the far 
north were recently astonished 
to find a buoy with a message 
that had been sent out by Arctic 
explorers seeking the North Pole 
in 1902. The fishermen found the 
buoy near the bleak island of 
Vikitski. 

The message was addressed to 
the nearest American consulate 
and asked urgently for coal, hay, 
fish, and 30 sledges to be sent. 
For 45 years this buoy with its 
message asking fox help had 
been tossed about in the stormy 
Arctic Ocean. 

The leader of the expedition 
who first threw the buoy into 
the sea was Evelyn Briggs 
Baldwin, an American explorer. 
His expedition was missing for 
a time after setting out for the 
Pole. Although his message w as 
only picked up the other day, 
Evelyn Baldwin lived for many 
years after sending it. He died 
in 1933. 


IVAN HOE—Sir Walter Scott's Great Historical Romance, Told in Pictures 


The tale begins at the time when Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
was irr captivity and his brother John was intriguing to 
seize the Crown. Lawless Norman barons oppressed the 
Saxon peasantry, many of whom fled into the forests to 
become outlaws—like Robin Hood, a friend of Ivanhoe. 
No man’s life or property was safe. 


At this period there dwelt in an ancient grange in a 
Yorkshire forest an old Saxon nobleman, Cedric, who hated 
the tyranny of the Normans and dreamed that one day it 
would be overthrown and his ward, the beautiful Lady 
Rowena, a descendant of King Alfred, would be Queen of 
England—a Saxon Queen. Jealously he watched over her 


and had even disinherited and banished his son, Wilfred 
of Ivanhoe, for falling in love with her. Cedric wanted the 
fair Rowena to be the bride of Athelstane of Coningsburgh, 
rather a dull fellow but descended also from Saxon kings. 
Homeless, Ivanhoe had gone to Palestine as a crusader and 
had become the trusted friend of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 



Cedric, in his hall at Rotherwood, was not 
pleased when told that two Normans, and 
some other wayfarers, going to the tournament 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, sought shelter. But he 
hospitably greeted them, the Abbot Aymer and 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, an arrogant knight 
Templar, who glanced boldly at Rowena. 


They had met a palmer, a pilgrim returned from the Holy Land, who had guided them to 
Rotherwood. At table the haughty knight boasted of his deeds in Palestine. The palmer 
reminded him of when he had been beaten in a tournament there by an English knight. Bois 
Guilbert retorted that it was his horse’s fault he had lost then, but if only Ivanhoe were in 
England now he would beat him easily. The palmer promised to tell Ivanhoe this, should he 
ever return to England. In her room later Rowena sent for the palmer and anxiously asked 
for news of Ivanhoe. He could only tell her that Ivanhoe intended returning to England. 


At dawn next morning the palmer went to 
the room occupied by a Jew, Isaac of York, 
who had also obtained shelter for the night, 
and warned the old man that he had overheard 
Bois Guilbert telling his servants to seize Isaac 
as he left Rotherwood and take him to a castle, 
there to extort money from him by torture 



He showed Isaac how to leave unobserved, The great tournament at Ashby was beginning. The treacherous Prince John was in his That seemed the end of the tourney. Then a 
and went with him to a hill overlooking Sheffield, gallery. The challengers’ shields hung beside their tents, among them Bois Guilbert’s, and solitary unknown knight rode into the lists. 
The palmer refused gold. “ Good youth,” any knight wishing to combat one of them touched the selected one’s shield with his lance. If On his shield was the device of an uprooted 
smiled Isaac, “ thy wish I know is for a he touched it with the reverse of his lance it meant the trial was to be made with blunt-ended oak-tree and the Spanish word Desdichadc 
horse and armour. Take this scroll to the Jew lances ; but if he touched the shield with his lance point, it meant the knights were to fight as in (Unfortunate). He rode to Bois Guilbert’s 
Kirjath Jairam of Leicester. He will lend thee actual battle—which seldom happened. On this day five knights came and touched the chal- tent and touched that astonished gentleman’s 
Milan harness and a goodly steed.” lengers’ shields with reversed lances. In the combats Bois Guilbert overthrew all opponents. shield with the pointed end of his lance. 


What happened following the Unknown Knight's challenge ? 


See next week's instalment of this romantic story 
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Harnessing the Menai 


Straits 


Water power may yet do much to solve our problem of 
dwindling coal supplies. Here we give details of an 
ambitious scheme to harness the tides in North Wales. 



Jn these times when our pro¬ 
duction of coal is not keeping 
up with our rapidly increasing 
needs, our thoughts turn eagerly 
to the use of water power, instead 
of coal, to produce electricity; so 
a recent proposal to obtain 
electric power by harnessing the 
tides in the Menai Straits, which 
separate Anglesey and Car¬ 
narvonshire, is of the highest 
interest. 

The originator of the Menai 
Straits power scheme, Mr F. O. 
Harber, the Electrical Engineer of 
Bangor, has sent the C N an out¬ 
line of his proposals. His scheme, 
if it is carried out, will be excep¬ 


tional, for it will produce a con¬ 
tinuous flow of electricity from 
the tides, whereas other barrages 
turning the tides’ power into 
electricity can only do so at cer¬ 
tain states of the tide. 

Mr Harber proposes to build 
three dams, or barrages, across 
the narrow 12-mile-long Menai 
Straits. One dam, 2900 feet 
long, would be built across the 
Straits at the Bangor end; 
another, 2900 feet, near Tre- 
farthen in the centre of the 
Straits; and a third, 1200 feet, at 
Belan Point beyond Carnarvon. 
In the middle dam at Trefarthen 
would be installed the turbines, 


worked by water power and 
generating electricity. 

Thus the Menai Straits would 
be turned into two reservoirs, one 
the Bangor reservoir, stretch¬ 
ing from Bangor to the middle 
dam at Trefarthen, and the other, 
the Carnarvon, from Trefarthen 
to the Belan Point dam. The 
level of the Bangor reservoir 
would always be higher than 
that of the Carnarvon. 

If Mr Harber’s scheme becomes 
a reality, this is how it will work. 
When the tide goes out, the water 
in the Carnarvon reservoir will 
flow out through the sluice gates 
in the Belan Point dam, draining 
the reservoir. But when the tide 
turns again and comes in, these 
Belan Point sluices will auto¬ 
matically close, keeping the sea 
out, while the sluice gates in the 
Bangor dam automatically open, 
letting the sea in to keep the 
Bangor reservoir filled' so that 
water is continually flowing 
through the turbines in the Tre¬ 
farthen dam. When the tide 
turns again, the Bangor sluices 
automatically close and the water 


Another Big Competition For Boys and Girls! 

The C N School Quiz 

£100 in Cash Prizes—1000 Other Prizes to be Won 


I n view of the success of the recent C N 
Handwriting Test, the result of which 
we published last week, Children’s Newspaper 
has pleasure in announcing yet another 
important competition. It is an attractive 
pictorial Knowledge and Intelligence Test 
for schoolgirls and schoolboys, in which 
prizes to the value of over ^500 are offered. 

There is NO entrance fee, and the com¬ 
petition is open to all full-time pupils of 
schools and colleges in the British Isles 
(including Eire and the Channel Islands). 

The test consists of fifteen interesting and 
instructive “ question-pictures ” which all 


GROUP I 

For pupils 
under il 


First School Prize £25 
Second „ „ £10 

Third ,, ,, £5 

First Pupil’s „ £5 

Second „ „ £3 

Third „ „ £2 


entrants have to answer. For instance, 
do you know this animal ? , . . How well do 
you know your own flag ? . . . Do you know 
the road signs ? Queries like these arc set in 
picture and question, to test how much boys 
and girls really know, and how alert they are. 

To give equal opportunity to all, the 
contest is arranged in TWO AGE GROUPS, 
each with its omit separate test, and each with 
prizes as below for both pupils and schools,. 
All the chief winning entries will thus gain 
money prizes for the pupils themselves, and 
substantial cash grants for their schools. 
The prize-list and age groups are as follow; 

GROUP 2 First School Prize £25 
Second „ , 

Third „ 

First Pupil’s , 

Second „ , 

Third 


For ages I I 
to under 17 


£10 
£5 
. £5 
£3 
£2 


One Thousand Consolation Prizes 


divided in proportion to the entries received in each group, will also be awarded. Winners 
of these prizes will have a choice of the following : Model Aeroplane Construction 
Set, School Drawing Set, 12s 6d Fountain-pen, Model Yacht, Box of Artist’s Cotours. 


Please note that entries in this competition 
* must be made on the special forms which 
are being issued free through schools. 

If you wish to win a prize for yourself as well as 
for your school, therefore, show this announcement 
to your Teacher and (unless the school has already 
made an application) ask him or her kindly to 
complete the coupon below and send it to CN. 

All requests for Entry Forms must give the 
full name and address of the school, as the forms 
will be sent to be handed out at school. 

As soon as the application is 
received by the C N, the Entry 
Form or Forms will be sent off—• 

Blue Forms for Group 1 and Black 
for Group 2. Completed Tests 
should be signed by the Teacher. 

Every completed entry is to 
have affixed to it one of the 
tokens now appearing at the 
foot of the back page of C N. 

The Closing Date for entries is 
Wednesday, March 19. The prizes 
will go in order of merit to the 
entries which are correct or most 
nearly so, writing and neatness 
being taken into account in the 
case of ties. 


I 


Completed entries are to be sent in in accord¬ 
ance with the competition rules which will be sent 
with the entry forms. 

A NOTE TO TEACHERS. The continuing paper 
shortage makes it important that Entry Forms 
be supplied only for the expected number of 
entrants in each group ; and Forms are being issued 
only through schools. Teachers are asked kindly 
to assess the requirements Tor their classes or 
schools, and fill in and post this application coupon. 
(idstamp only is required!/the envelope is left unsealed.) 

Please Ask Your Teacker to Fill in and Send tkis Coupon to C N 

To the Editor, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 

Room'!7I, The Fleetway House, London, E C 4 (Comp). 

Please send me (post free) the undermentioned supplies of the 
C N School Quiz Entry Forms for my pupils ; 


GROUP I 


No. of forms 
required 


GROUP 2 


No. of forms 
required 


, ' PRINCIPAL/CLASS 

I ..:. MASTER or MISTRESS 

I 


1 


School . 

School Address . 







Bangor, from the Anglesey side of the Menai Straits 


trapped in the Bangor reservoir 
continues to turn the turbines, 
generating electricity. Before the 
level of the. stored-up water in the 
Bangor reservoir is too low to 
feed the turbines, the returning 
tide begins to “ top up ” this 
reservoir again. 

The Carnarvon reservoir, how¬ 
ever, is never filled, for not only 
is the incoming tide kept out of 
it, but as soon as the water pour¬ 
ing into it through the turbines 
from the Bangor reservoir rises 
to the same level as the outgoing 
tide on the other side of the 
Belan Point dam, then the sluice 
gates of this dam automatically 
open and the water flows out to 
sea. Thus the level of the Car¬ 
narvon reservoir always remains 


lower than that of the Bangor 
reservoir, and there is always 
water flowing through the tur¬ 
bines of the Trefarthen dam. 

It is estimated that these' 
water-driven turbines'would pro¬ 
duce about 70 million units of 
electricity a year, representing a 
saving of about 51,000 tons of coal. 
This electric power would be used 
in North Wales, but some would 
be available to send to other dis¬ 
tricts by means of the grid 
system. 

Once these dams were built 
and the scheme in running order, 
the cost of maintaining it would, 
it is estimated, be negligible. It 
is good news that the experts of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
are now considering the scheme. 


Is the Mastiff Doomed ? 


old English favourite ap¬ 
pears to be in danger of 
extinction. He is the Mastiff,, 
and it is said that there are now 
only seven specimens alive in this 
country. 

There is no grander dog than 
the old English Mastiff, impres¬ 
sively massive in build and 
dignified in bearing, the ideal 
watch and guard dog, unwaver¬ 
ingly faithful and affectionate to 
those he loves but a truly terrify¬ 
ing' and ferocious adversary to 
the evil-doer. 

But the Mastiff, alas, has 
suffered from his massiveness. 
He is no lap dog; and on the 
question of food alone it is diffi¬ 
cult to keep him in proper health 
these days, for he should have 
at least three lbs of meat a 
day! 

The suggestion has been mado 
recently that the surviving speci¬ 
mens of the breed should be 
housed in the Zoological Gardens 
and allowed to “thrive and 
multiply,” but this proposal is 
hardly likely to be greeted with 
much enthusiasm by dog-lovers. 
Nevertheless, it would be pre¬ 
ferable to allowing the breed to 
die out altogether. 

The Mastiff has a long and 
gallant history, and is said to 
have descended from the old 
Assyrian dogs used for lion-hunt¬ 
ing. It seems probable that the 
first Mastiffs were brought to 
Britain by Mediterranean traders 
in the sixth century b c. At any 
rate they were well established 
by the time of the Roman 
occupation, and the Romans were 
• so struck by their gallantry and 
courage that they appointed a 
special officer, stationed at Win¬ 
chester, to select the best speci¬ 
mens and have them shipped to 
Rome to fight in the amphi¬ 
theatre. Large numbers were ex¬ 


ported and became great 
favourites with Roman crowds. 

Through the centuries they 
thrived, and every noble English 
house, and many a humbler one, 
had its great watch-dogs. In the 
bad old days the Mastiff's fight¬ 
ing qualities always made him a 
favourite, and he was much used 
for the baiting of bulls,' bears, 
leopards, and even lions. Queen 
Elizabeth was a great fancier ef 
the breed. She kept a kennel of 
Mastiffs specially for bear-bait¬ 
ing. The recognised matching 
of the dogs was four against a 
lion and three against a bear; but 
so great was Mastiff courage, as 
it has always been, that on more 
than one occasion a single dog 
succeeded in pulling down both a 
lion and a bear. Little -wonder, 
then, that a dog which so 
typified the most admired Eng¬ 
lish qualities should have been 
considered as the representative 
English dog. It would be a 
tragedy if this fine animal 
should now become extinct. 

SAFETY BEFORE 
SPEED 

A ccoRDiNG to Mr Strauss, 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Transport, about 
4,300,000 railway sleepers should 
be renewed every year, . but 
renewals are badly in arrear 
owing to the. war, and to catch 
up' it is estimated that six 
million sleepers a year for five 
. years would be required. This, 
says Mr Strauss, is impossible 
because of the scarcity of 
materials, and for reasons of 
safety it may be necessary to 
restrict railway speeds in 1947. 

So, if it should happen that 
trains have to go slow, at least 
on certain routes, it will be 
because safety must come first. 
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Learn this simple 


Kommu. 

Teach it to the children 
— always do it yourself 


’ v * y l At the 



2 Eye* 

RIGHT 


4f Eyes 

FIGHT AGAIN 

then, if the 
road is clear r* 


5 4&/ck\I 
MARCH 

“Don't rush- a 
cross calmlijj 




Keep Death 
eff the Hoad 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport. 


Don’t let Colds 
hang on 

You can’t be really well if you have a 
cough or cold that’s sapping your 
vitality, spoiling your sleep, ruining 
your digestion. Never let a cold hang on. 

The best way to get rid of a cold 
properly is an old-fashioned recipe which 
has become so popular lately that most 
chemists now keep it made up ready 
for use. It’s the “ Parmint ” recipe. 

The very first dose of this Parmint 
Syrup will start to bring relief. Soon 
you’ll find it going altogether. Then 
you’ll realise just how poorly you’ve 
been. 

By the way, this Parmint Syrup is 
grand for kiddies. It’s absolutely safe 
and they really like the taste of it. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle, Family 
size 2/10, including Tax. 

NOTE.—If through shortage of bottles 
your chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, get 
a- 3/lJ bottle of Parmint Concentrated 
Essences and makeup a big supply yourself. 



U/ittf&v 


CN Bookshelf 



Poet and Patriot 

Milton and the English Mind, 
by F. E. Hutchinson (Englisji 
Universities Press, 5s). 

'J'his vividly-written story of 
the life and work of a very 
great Englishman ranks high in 
the Teach Yourself History series 
edited by Mr A. L. Rouse. 

The author, an authority on 
17th-century literature, stresses 
the fact that John Milton has 
achieved world-fame not only as 
a poet who wrote exquisite lyrics 
and noble epics, but also as a 
writer of stately prose in which 
he sets out the English ideals 
on education and on the neces¬ 
sity for man's intellectual and 
spiritual freedom. 

Above all, Milton was a true 
patriot. “No English writer in 
any age,” declares Mr Hutchin¬ 
son, “has ever expressed his faith 
in England with more impas¬ 
sioned ardour and greater 
eloquence than Milton.” 

Back to Town 

The Prices Return, by Virginia 
Pye (Faber, 7s 6d). 

J^eaders of Virginia Pye’s earlier 
books have already made 
the acquaintance of the Price 
family, exiled in the country 
during the war, like many 
another family. In this story, 
after more adventures, 'they come 
back to London; and although 
Tom and Alan, and Susan and 
her friend Johanna Allard, did 
not find everything exactly as 
they had hoped for, they did find 
plenty to interest them—and 
you. They are engaging young¬ 
sters. 

Holiday Mystery 

The Secret of Rainbow Island, 
by Nelson Davis (Jenkins, 6s). 
holiday on a lonely Scottish 
island, which for a large 
part of the year is inhabited 
only by birds, would hardly be 
expected to produce much in 
the way of adventure. But Jill 
Stanhope and her friends Peter 
and Jack stumbled across a 
mystery which brought them 
adventure enough. Scotland 
Yard became interested, and, 
long after the island holiday had 
ended, the mystery was cleared 
up in London. 

Mr Davis has produced a 
thrilling story which will appeal 
to all lovers of a good mystery 
and of the open-air. 



Government Stamped. 


Those Naval Telescopes, powerful day and 
nis>ht lenses with modern micrometer auto¬ 
matic range focus. apparatus. Splendid 
object lens. Approx. 15* in length. Made 
to pick out objects with clarity and pre¬ 
cision at many miles range. Made by famous 
instrument manufacturers. To clear at less 
than cost of material. 25/- ONLY. 
Post and package 1/6. Two or more carr. 
free. Don't miss this amazing offer. 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS, centre pole, 
all accessories. Thoroughly reconditioned, 
bleeps 8. Height 9ft. 6ins., circ. 44ft. 
J£8 15s. complete. MARQUEES, 30ft X 
20ft. Height 14ft. £38 15s. complete. 
Also larger sizes. 

HEADQUARTER AND GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/CS/4), 
Excel House, Excel Court, Whitcomb 
St.,Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


Summer days in the 
garden . . . How the 
children thrived a3 they 
absorbed the sun’s health¬ 
giving rays. In winter you 
should continue the sun’s 
good work by giving 
them essential natural 
vitamins in daliborance. 

Haliborange 

In bottle,, 2/IOJ, from Chemist, only. 
Made by Allen & Hanfctiry* Ltd- 


An Omnibus . Book 

Stories of Adventure (Pilot 
Press, 15s). 

g elected and introduced by 
Marghanita Laski, this 
volume consists of four different 
books: The Carved Cartoon, by 
Austin Clare; The Little Doctor, 
by Darley Dale; Finn the Wolf¬ 
hound, by A. J. Dawson; and 
Bevis, by Richard Jefferies. 

Bevis and Finn are well-tried 
favourites. The Carved Cartoon 
is an exciting historical novel of 
King Charles the Second's time. 
The Little Doctor is about a boy 
who becomes interested in magic. 

This omnibus book will pro¬ 
vide hours of thrilling reading 
for young people who love adven¬ 
ture tales. 


The Children's Newspaper, February 8, 1947 

A Missing Link 

A museum is to be established in a wild Kenya valley where, 
/_v in the very early days of man, straight-tusked elephants— 
the predecessors of the mammals—roamed beside steaming lakes. 


The valley is the Rift Valley, 
43 miles from Nairobi, where Dr 
Leakey, as the C N described last 
October, discovered a rich abun¬ 
dance of stone implements made 
by primitive men of the Acheu- 
lean race. Here Dr Leakey and 
his wife unearthed floor after 
floor of the camps of these our 
distant ancestors. 

The whole of this valuable site 
was not long ago opened by the 
Governor of Kenya in the pre¬ 
sence of delegates to the Pre¬ 
history Congress at Nairobi. The 
site has been given to the 
Government by the Masai tribe 
in whose territory it lies. Not 
very long ago the Masai were 
formidable warriors, the terror 
of other tribes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Now they have made 
a gift of a site in their country 
“in the interests of science,” 
which is an encouraging sign of 
their rapid cultural progress. 

But it is with men who lived 
many thousands of years before 
the Masai were heard of that the 
scientists who study the remains 
in the Rift Valley are concerned: 
Acheulean is the name given to 
the humans who preceded 
Neanderthal man—both types of 


men long extinct. Skulls of 
Neanderthal men—different in 
shape from those of any living 
men—have been found, but so 
far no complete skull of the 
Acheulean type of dawn-man 
has come to light, and he is 
known only by the pear-shaped 
stone axes and cleavers he left 
behind. These were first dis¬ 
covered and studied at St Acheul 
on the Somme in France—hence 
the name, Acheulean. 

Scientists will eagerly await the 
discovery of an Acheulean skull, 
which may well provide another 
link in the chain of human 
evolution. 

It was in this part of the world, 
on an island in Lake Victoria, 
that in 1942 Dr Leakey made 
another startling discovery—the 
most complete fossilised jawbone 
of an ape ever found. It was 
estimated to be six million years 
old, was unlike the jaw of any 
living ape, and possessed remark¬ 
able man-like characteristics as 
well. 

Such discoveries as these have 
led some scientists to think that 
Africa, and not Asia, was probably 
the cradle of manlike apes, and 
also of man himself. 



In Sun-Baked Aden 


On a road near Aden, the Red Sea port, an Arab trader drives 
his camel-cart into town. There is a brisk trade in salt and 
tobacco produced in surrounding districts. 


A NOTTINGHAM 
EXPERIMENT 

JJuring the war a Y M C A 
club was established at the 
Sherwood Borstal Institution, 
Nottingham, under the super¬ 
vision of a trained worker, with 
a maximum membership of 50 
(limited by space) and a con¬ 
trolling committee the club 
selected from the inmates them¬ 
selves, all young male offenders 
of an average age of 22. The 
members have a lounge-library, 
rooms for handicrafts, a music 
circle, a discussion group, a 
radio group, and concerts, 
lectures, and film shows; and 
while in the Club they are free 
from the usual restrictions. 

The young Borstal men have 
responded amazingly well to 
this latest Y M C A venture, 
and it is said that their con¬ 
fidence has been won in a way 
that would have been difficult 
of achievement by Borstal 
officials. The Prison Commis¬ 
sioners are now considering its 
extension to other institutions. 


Russian Children 
and Their Books 

'J'he Children’s Book Week in 
Russia last year went on 
for two months, October and 
November. Thousands of 
enthusiastic young book-lovers 
went to conferences where they 
had the thrill of meeting the 
authors of the books they had 
read, who recited some of their 
latest works to the young 
audiences. 

At library conferences the boys 
and girls also discussed such sub¬ 
jects as My Favourite Book, 
Books, about Friendship, What 
We have Learned from Books, 
and so on. There were lectures, 
exhibitions of books, special con¬ 
certs, and also gifts of books to 
the young visitors to the various 
centres. 

As a result of the Book “Week ” 
the membership of libraries was 
increased by many thousands of 
new young subscribers. 
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A Flower of Fragrant 
Memory 

LIome from missionary service in West Africa, the Revd W. 

M. Macartney has been telling Scottish audiences the 
romantic story of a flowering plant now blooming in the 
tropical house of Edinburgh’s Botanic Garden. - It is a story 
which had its beginning a hundred years ago, when a young 
Scottish} missionary set out with his wife for service op the 
wild coast of Calabar. 


Attached to the plant in 
Edinburgh is a label which 
bears the name Clerodendron 
Thomsonae, and a young New 
York scientist noted this entry in 
his catalogue while he was pre¬ 
paring to write on plant life. It 
w 7 as described as a lovely twining 
plant with dark green leaves and 
clusters of pink flowers. But 
what was its origin? And who 
was Thomson? Those were ques¬ 
tions which the young New York 
scientist set out to solve, and his 
inquiries were directed first to 
Scotland and eventually to the 
old African correspondence files 
of the Church of Scotland. 

From those files came an idyll 
of love and devotion as beautiful 
, as the flowering plant in Edin¬ 
burgh’s garden. 

About a hundred years ago a 
fair Scottish lassie, whose name 
and birthplace are not known, 
fell in love with a young mission¬ 
ary named William Thomson and 
sailed with him for the Calabar 
coast of West Africa. 

Up the Cross River by canoe 
the young couple penetrated into 
the dark, green forest, and there 
made a home for themselvs. Mrs 
Thomson’s life was often lonely 
while her husband was on his 
long missionary treks, and she 
took a great interest in the 
flowers and flowering plants of 


sing his new electric 
torch, a birthday present, 
Ronald was walking home 
through a thick fog when he 
came upon a' car which had 
stopped. Beside it the lady 
driver was exclaiming: “Now 
I am in a fix!” 

“Can I help you?” asked 
Ronald. 

“My rear light has gone 
out,” she explained. “I 
mustn’t drive without it. I 
believe I could mend it, but 
I daren’t stop here without 
it or another car will run into 
mine. in this fog. What can 
I do?” 

Then Ronald had an idea. 

“I’ll stand behind your car 
and signal to other cars with 
my torch while you mend 
your rear light,” he said. “I 
can hold my red scarf over 
my torch and then it will 
give a red light.” 

“Splendid,” she agreed. 
“But stand well on the side 
of- the road." 

One after another cars 
loomed out of the fog, and, 
warned by Ronald’s red light, 
swerved away from the stand¬ 
ing car. 

But the lady took a long 
time to repair her rear light, 
and Ronald’s torch began to 
grow dim. It had faded 
almost completely when at 


the jungle, planting many of 
them in her garden. 

One plant in particular, with 
brilliant clusters of pink flowers, 
won her heart, and she believed 
that Europe had never heard of 
it and never seen it. Digging it 
up by the roots she transplanted 
it near the bamboo fence of her 
garden and watched it grow. 

Then came a day when the 
dreaded West Coast fever struck 
her down, and in her delirium 
she spoke often of the pink 
flowers by the bamboo fence. For 
days the fight for her life went- 
on, but in the end the fever won. 
She was only 22. In his grief the 
young missionary decided that 
the loveliest memorial would be 
to send his wife’s plant home and 
to ask (should the plant be rare) 
that it might bear her name. 

Down the river and across the 
South Atlantic the plant was 
taken on its long journey, and 
the botanists of Edinburgh gave 
it a great welcome. No one had 
seen its like before, and the 
printed label they proudly 
attached to it and circulated 
among the world’s botanists 
was Clerodendron Thomsonae. 
The gallant young Scots -girl 
dying in Africa is thus remem¬ 
bered in the rare blooms in Edin¬ 
burgh's garden—as lovely a 
memorial as any in the land. 


last she got her rear light¬ 
working. 

“Now I’ll give you a. lift 
home,” she said. 

In her car Ronald felt 
gloomy. He had used up all 
his torch battery and a new 
one would cost sixpence—all 
his week’s pocket money. 
That meant he would either 



have to go without sweets or 
without using his torch—and 
he was very fond of his 
torch. 

“Well, thank you so much,” 
said the lady when they 
reached his house. Ronald 
got out, feeling most un¬ 
happy. 

“Oh, by the way,” she went 
on; “I don’t eat sweets. I’ll 
stop at that shop in the vil¬ 
lage and buy a month’s ration 
on my book and tell them to 
keep it for you. Good-bye! ” 


Science News 



Cerium Strengthens 
JSteel 

'J'he rare metal cerium is in the 
news again. It is obtained 
from monazite sand and its 
principal use before the war was 
as an ingredient of flints for 
lighters. Now it is used in small 
proportions in steel, aluminium 
alloys, and so on, for increasing 
the tensile strength of these 
metals. These high-strength 
materials are useful for jet-plane 
turbines. 

A further use of cerium is in 
the valve and. X-ray tube in¬ 
dustries. When the air is evacu¬ 
ated from the valve a small 
amount is always left in and if 
cerium is added to the valve it 
will absorb this residual oxygen 
and improve the valve’s electrical 
performance. 

The Aurora and Street 
, - Lighting 

■yyHEN the Aurora Borealis 
lighted up the whole of Scot¬ 
land, Northern Ireland, and parts 
of England last year many people 
wondered whether we could not 
make an artificial Aurora and so 
light our streets at night with 
far less trouble and expense 
than that entailed in a multitude 
of lights as at present. 

Actually, we have long em¬ 
ployed a modified form of the 
Aurora in a Neon sign. The sign 
emits light because of the pas¬ 
sage of electricity through 
rarified Neon gas, whilst the 
Aurora emits light in a some¬ 
what similar way. Lamps de¬ 
pending on rarefied gas are 
becoming very numerous today, 
giving light almost indistinguish¬ 
able from daylight and requiring 
a very small amount of current. 

But this is not the same as 
lighting a whole town from the 
sky. The problem of doing so 
is simple in theory, but difficult 
in practice owing to the great 
power needed. But, on a limited 
scale, it has actually been tried. 

Engineers of the Westinghouse 
Electric Co in America have shot 
up ultra-short wireless waves in 
an intense beam. When the 
waves got to about 50-80 miles 
above the earth’s surface they 
encountered a layer of rare gas 
which became luminous under 
the impact of short-wave radia¬ 
tions. 

This ’ is the first recorded in¬ 
stance of an artificial Aurora, 
and indicates a way in which at 
some future time our towns and 
cities might be lighted. 

To Ward Off Sharks 

'J’he United States Navy have 
now released information 
on how many of their ship¬ 
wrecked sailors were saved from 
being killed by sharks. When a 
swimming sailor had a little bag 
attached to his waist containing 
a black dye and copper acetate 
the sharks would not come near 
the swimmer/ Copper salts are 
poisonous to sharks and the' 
black dye is an added deterrent. 
It is reported that one small bag 
would last for three hours. It 
must be worn well down the body 
so as to give protection to the 
legs as well. 


—Bedtime Corner - 

Ronald’s Fog Signal 


11 



You’d have a long way to go before 
you saw a head-load of bananas, but 
in Nigeria they’ve lots of them—and 
plenty of Hercules Cycles, too! All 
•over Africa, from the Cape to Cairo, 
and in every other continent, just as 
at home, Hercules is the finest 
bicycle built to-day. 


Hercules 



fattest 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON. BIRMINGHAM 

HJIOL 



BIRD'S 

CUSTARD 

Best known - 

bes t liked 
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The Bran Tub 


REAL SHOWMANSHIP 

“'J’his is no dwarf," protested 
the sideshow patron, “the 
man is as tall as I am.” 

“Exactly, sir; heholds the dis¬ 
tinction of being the tallest 
dwarf in the world.” 

Drawing Consequences 

Out into a hat or bag as many 
slips .of paper as there are 
players, each one having written 
on it the name of a person or 
animal—for example, Indian, 
donkey, ballet dancer, alligator, 
cowboy, chicken—no two being 
alike. 

Seat the players in a ring, 
each with pencil, paper, and a 
book to rest it on. Let each 
take a slip from the hat, and 
draw the head of the man or 
■ animal mentioned on it, then 
turn the paper down and pass it 
to his left-hand neighbour, who 
must draw the body of whatever 
is written on his own slip. The 
third one puts the legs, when 
the papers ' are opened and 
passed round for inspection. 

Then collect the slips and 
redraw' from the hat for the next 
round.; 

WARNING 

'There was a young lassie called 
1 Jill, 

Who at cleaning her teeth 
showed no skill — 

In fact, lohen she could 
Forget it, she Would— 

Note her dentist has big holes to 
fill! 

Jumbled Australian Cricketers 

Jf properly rearranged, the 
letters of each of these 
phrases spell the names of six 
Australian Test cricketers. 

SETH SAT ODD LOAN 

WILL LAND HOT SACK 

ARM BAND NOT ALL 

i Answer next week 

THE BITER BIT 

“‘YY'hy are you holding on to 
your brother so tightly?” 
jeered some boys, as a man passed 
leading a donkey just as they 
came out of school. 

“I’m afraid he will try to join 
your school.” 

Pithy Proverb 

rpHE good we do today becomes 
the happiness of tomorrow. 

RODDY 


Jacko’s Recital Becomes a Rumpus 



“And then Johnny Smith biffed me 
and sort of brought the argument 
to a head ! ” 



Jacko and.Chimp put on theirfavourite 
record of the Cats Chorus. 

Musical Interlude 

]y[usiCAL professor to his wife, 
as he sets out for his 
academy one frosty morning; 

I must C sharp today or I may 
B flat. 

THREE SMART GIRLS 

'J'hree girls have discovered that 
by writing their names down 
in the three upright columns left 
blank in this diagram they 


At the sound of his old foes Bouncer He leapt at the noise but, as usual, 
immediately pricked up his ears. got a scratch—from the needle. 
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can complete a seven-letter word 
in each row across the diagram. 

The word they made in the top 
line was “animate.” With that 
start to help you, can you fill in 
the names of the three girls? 

Answer next week 

Lucky Chance 

’J’he professor and his wife were 
struggling home after the 
lecture, against a strong, gusty 
wind. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed sud¬ 
denly. “Your best hat has been 
squashed flat by a lorry.” - 

“My dear, I hope I wasn’t in 
it—was I?” he inquired. 

RIDDLES ABOUT BABIES 

^7hen is a baby like a cup and 
saucer? When it is a-teeth- 
ing (a tea-thing ). 

Why should a baby go to bed 
when, tea is cleared off the table? 
Because when T is removed, 
night is nigh. 


, FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Early Nestcrs. A hubbub over¬ 
head caused Don to glance up¬ 
wards, where a number of rooks 
were noisily engaged at their 
nests. 

“How early rooks nest,” Don 
remarked to Farmer Gray. 

“Yes!” agreed the farmer. 
“But even then they are not the 
first to raise a family. Ravens 
usually begin nest - building 
during January. These great 
birds often use the same nest for 
many years. It is a huge struc¬ 
ture of sticks, cosily lined with 
rabbits' fur and sheep’s wool. 
Thrushes, sparrows, and black¬ 
birds are other species which nest 
early, but ravens are probably 
most often first in the field.” 

A FUEL HINT 

Vour precious coal and coke 
supplies can be made to last 
a little longer by this idea. 

Dissolve some ordinary wash¬ 
ing-soda in water and then 
sprinkle or spray it over your 
fuel stocks. The coal and coke 
will then burn for a longer time 
than usual. 

The watering-can or garden 
syringe will make the job of 
spraying the fuel easy. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
south and Uranus is in the 

south-west, in 
! the morning 
Wm Venus is in the 

| south - east and 

I Jupiter is in 
" the south. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
8 o'clock on the evening of 



Thursday, February 6. 

The Children’^ Hour 


B B Cprogrammes from Wednesday, 
February 5, to Tuesday, February 11. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Little Anna 
Truly—a story. 5.30 A Visit to 
Marrakech. Midland, 5.0 Five 
O'clock Follies—a revue. North, 
5.30 Boroughmuir Secondary 
School Choir, Edinburgh. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Captain Blood 
—Part 1 of Rafael Sabatini’s 
famous story, in serial form. 
5.40 BBC Men's Chorus. North, 
5.0 All Aboard the Barge (Part 4); 
The Crocodile Men—Part 1 of a 
serial thriller. Welsh, 5.30 New 
Voices;—a programme by children 
■ broadcasting for the first time. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Tusker's Day Out— 
another story about the Baby 
Elephant; The Face of Rock—a 
play. Northern Ireland, 5.0 
Astronomy talk; Try Doing This. 
5.30 Nature Quiz. West, 5.0 
Story; Joyce Edwards (songs); 
The Ratcatcher’s Daughter. 


SATURDAY, 5.0 How’s It Done? 
—a new angle on Safety First, 
with children investigating the 
circumstances of a street accident; 
The Three Semis (songs); Pencil 
and Paper. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Cranford—a visit 
to Knutsford, Cheshire, made 
famous by Mrs Gaskell. Midland, 
5.0 Lanterns on the Hills—, 
another adventure of Benny the 
Cotswold Peg-boy; The Three 
Flutes—a story; Ronald Bristol 
(songs). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Two “Just-So ” 
stories by Kipling. 5.25 Music at 
Random. 5.40 Film Talk by Eric 
Gillett. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Orlando the 
Marmalade Cat. 5.25 Nature 
Parliament — with Uncle Mac, 
L. Hugh Newman, and Peter Scott. 
Midland, 5.0 The Adventures of 
Sajo and Her Beaver People 
(Part 5). 


Copyright 

“^here, there, my little man, I 
shouldn’t cry like that.” 

“You c-cr-cry as you l-l-like — 
this is m-my own w-w-ioay.” 


The Children's Newspaper, February 8, 1947 

CLAPPING CONTEST 

J)ivide" the players into two 
teams. One team stays 
seated in the room, .while tne 
other goes outside, chooses a 
well-known tune, and then comes 
in and claps hands to its rhythm. 

The seated players have to 
guess what it is. If they do, it is 
their turn to go out, otherwise 
the first team selects another 
tune. 

Who Was He? 

rpiiE man in the picture-story on 
page 4 was Archimedes. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Many Nuts ? 

Ten walnuts in each 
brown bag. Thirty 
chestnuts in each 
white bag. 


Hidden American 
States 

Idaho; Ohio; 
Maine; Utah; 
Texas;Oregon; 
Missouri. 
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